acknowledge the evils of this system. 
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Politics of Europe. 


We hope it will long be the boast of the Journat to put the 
Public in possession of the earliest extracts from the most 
celebrated English Periodical Publications ; for we shall always 
meet our readers with satisfaction when we can present them with 
such articles as those given in our Jate nombers from BLAack- 
wooo’s Macazine and the Epinsurcu Review. The latter is 
a work of such sterling worth, thatits entice publication at acheap 
rate would be a valuable present to the Indian community; as 
many, especially in the interior of the country, can only geta 
glimpse of caseal selections from this great store-house of Litera- 
ture and sound Philosophy, Even our pages can embrace a 
small portion enly, without neglecting other urgent claims on our 
space: thus im giving the excellent article which follows in 
this and the subsequent sheets on the state of Ireland, we are 
obliged to exclude for the present various original contribntions 
with which we have been favoured: and still we are unable to 
give it entire. The conclasion will be inserted at the earliest 
opportanity ; anda restimption of our two Asiatic sheets will 
shortly enable us to bring up our arrear of Correspondence. 


Aristoevacy of Iveland.—We are glad to observe that the 
Atistocracy of Iceland seem to be at length roused to a proper 
sense of the abuses of the tithe-system. The majority of the Peers 
connected with Ireland, and of the Irish members of the House 
of Commons, have affixed their signatares to a resolution io fa- 
vour of a commutation of tithes ; aud resolutions of similar import 
bave since been voted by the Grand Juries of nine orten counties. 
When every principle of justice and of political expediency, is 
in favour of this measure, and wheo it so strongly and powerful- 
ly supported by the mfluential classes, is it possible that it can mis- 
carry? Is it posible that the clergy can have influence success- 
fully to oppose the united voice of all ranks of the people of Ire- 
land? And supposing them to have this inflaence, is it possible 
they can wish to perpetuate a system which has been productive 
of so much contention, bloodshed, and murder? But whatever 
may be the conduct of the clergy on this occasion, we are satisfi- 
ed that the tithe-system is rapidly approaching its termination. 
None who know any thing of the state of Ireland can presume to 
deny that its existence isequally subversive of the salatary infla- 
ence of the established church and of the pablic tranquility. Men 
of all parties, and of the most discordant and opposite principles, 
—Pitt and Fox, Emmett aod peel, Lord Reddesdale and Dr. 
Macniver, Wellesley Pole and Henry Grattan, Perceval and 
Paley, Adam Smith and Lord Londonderry —have all publicly 
The experience of a cen- 
tury warrants us in saying, that prosperity will bea stranger to 
Ireland so long asitis supported. Ic has no redeeming quality 
about it. It is productive only of pure and unmixed evil. Every 
part of it seems with the most seandalous and flagraut abuses ; 
and its abolition woald certain'y do more to forward the improve- 
ment of the country, and to assuage the angry passions and feel- 
ings ef the people, than any other sinzle meagure that could pos- 
sibly be adopted. Itis to popurpose to telims that a commuta- 
tion would diminish the wealth of the clergy! That wealth is in- 
finitely toe great ; and the sacrifice of a portion of it may per- 
haps be found to be the best method of preserving the rest. “ I 
do not think.” said Mr, Grattan, iaa speech delivered by bim in 
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the Irish House of Commons, 14th of Jaly 1788, “ that the riches 
of the clergy would be materially diminished by their giving op a 
portion of their tithes ; but if so, is not the question directly put to 
them, which will they prefer—their flock or their riches? Gop or 
Mammon? For which did Curist die, or the apostles suffer mar- 
tyrdom, or Paul preach, or Luther forbid 2? Was it for the tithe 
of flax, or tithe of barren Jand, or the tithe of potatoes. or the 
tithe-proctor, or the tithe-farmer, or the tithepig? No! The law 
ofnatare and the law of Gop abhor the claim of 900 or 1000 
men toa tenth of the goods of 3.000,000 (7,000.000), A claimia 
the 7,000th part of the community to the tenth part of the property 
—impossible! Shocking!—And when accompained with a sub- 
sidiary claim to superior sanctity, moderation and purity, ridi- 
culous and disgusting—a claim against the proportions of na- 
tare, and the precepts of the gospel.” 


Gre ks and Turks. —The friends of the Tarks find their ha- 
manity greatly shocked hy the systemof retaliation which the 
Greeks are said to have adopted. The writer of a letter from 
Corfa, inserted in a late Counter, narrates that a party of 
Tarks having surprised some Franks, indulged in their natural 
propensities, by cutting off the noses and ears, and putting out 
the eyes of their prisoners, and then sent them in this piteous 
state among the Greeks, who immediately retaliated by killing 
what Tarks were in their power. This act of retaliation the 
writer censares as an excess of which no Christian soldier should 
be guilty ; and Tue Courter talks of the Greeks and the Turks 
rivalling each other in barbarity. Assuming the affair to have 
been as described, we much question whether there be any 
civilised and chapiained army in Europe, that would not, ander 
similar circumstances, have adopted the principle of retaliation, 
a principle that has ever been admitted and acted on in war. 
What is more common than Military Proclamation, siating that 
the treatment of prisoners will be regulated by the cundact of the 
enemy towards his prisoners. Had the French army opposed 
to the Dake of Wellington put out the eyes of prisoners and 
otherwise matilated them, can any one suppose thatthe hulks 
woald have had somany occupants? It is too late to inquire into 
the christianity or unchristianity of retaliation. Whenever MeD, 
can conquer that natural motion of the injured, we may be 
assured that the miileniam is athand. But the enemies of the 
Greeks, while they vilify them as degraded and debased wretches 
uowortby the rights of men, and sympathy of hamanity, seem to 
expect from them a display of the most romantic virtues —they 
decry them as men, and only blame them for not possessing the 
qualities of perfection ascribed to Angels. If these writers were 
to see two men striving, each to do the other the greatest possible 
bodily injary, would they ery these are men “rivailing each 
other in barbarity ?” or would they inquire which struck the first 
blow, which was the aggressor, the robber, the cut-throat, and 
which defending his life, his rights, and bis property? We have 
merely examined the accoant from Corfa as we find it, but have 
no doubt that such asit is, it is much exaggerated, Every 
disingenuous artifice is used, in order to make the people of 
England believe, that the Greeks are ranning a race of cruelty 
with the Tarks; we find a friend by profession labouring to ,incul- 
cate this injurious error. Mr. Sheridan, in his offhand style, at 
Oace pronounces the atroeities so nearly balanced, that he feels, 
Or scems to feel, equal tendermess for both parties. Te use 
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Mr. Sheridan's counting house language, we shall not be quite 
satisfied with the balance be has struck, antil we sce the items 
of bis account. 

American Depot.—The fact of the sudden removal of the Ame- 
rican depot from theisland of Minorca, in consequence, it is said,’of 
abostile feeling on the part of Spain towards the United States, 
has excited some attention, Besides the letter of the Agent of 
Lloyd's. we have other communications from Gibraltar (not ofa 
date), which mention the circumstance, and state distinctly that 
the measure is regarded as the forerunner of a declaration of bos- 
tilities on the part of Spain against the United States. This issue 
is certainly not very probable, nor, if probable, very alarming. 
Spain may issue a paper declaration of war against the United 
States, but she has not a man,a muskét, or a ship, that she could 
dispatch, to give to such a declaration its due importance. 


Antipathies. —Erasmus, theuch a native of Rotterdam, had 
such an aversion to fish, that the smell of it gave him a fever. 
—Ambrose Paré mentions a gentleman who never could sce an 
eel without fainting.—Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never 
could drink milk.—Cardan was particularly disgusted at the 
sight of eggs.—Uladislaos, King of Poland, could not bear to 
see apples.—Henry III. of France could never sit in a room with 
a cat.—A correspondent assures us, that the late Lord Eilenbo- 
rough fainted at the sight of a Hone ;—and that George the 
could never bear the sigh of an honest man,—Seotsman, 





D-seription of a Runaway.—The following display of discrip- 
tive talent is from a United States paper:—He is about five 
feet four or five inches high, an acknowledged liar, a proven vil- 
lain, a sandy-beared, red faced, blue-eyed, long-nosed, stoop- 
shouldered, pretendingly-learned, stultified, woman-hated, blue- 
coated, black-vested, gray-pantalooned, dandy-dressed deceiver ; 
one of those pestiferous insects that often make their flight into 
the western country, destroying as they go they herbage of hones- 
ty, and poisoning the folliage of the innocent and unsuspecting, 
and then take their flight. 

At the Levee at Edinburgh, the King kissed not less than a 
thoasand ladies, old and young — Morning Paper. 

The alliance between Viscount Mandeville, the son of the 
Duke of Manchester, and the daughter of Lady Olivia Sparrow, 
is settled to take plaee in November next—The Lady is an heiress ; 
ber fortune is 20,0001. a year—The Earl of Liverpool has fixed 
upon the same month for his marriage with Miss Chester.—Mr. 
Baring’s son, report says, is to receive the hand of Lady H, Mon- 
tague daughter of the late Earl of Sandwhich. 


Bishop of Clogher.—It is more than rumoured, that the res- 
pectable Bishop of Clogher is ia every possible case granting new 
leases in his diocease for the consideration asual in such cases, 
in order to supply adequate means for otium com dignilate on 
the Continent, In proportion as these accounts are accarate, are 
the cases of the oppressor and the oppressed—the Prelate and the 
hackney coachman, still more admirably contrasted, We pro- 

ofess not to be acquainted with the episcopal rights in such cases, 
bat if this hard-minded and brutal reprobate can calmly take the 
advantages which he is now said to be taking, we have fresh 
reason to admire the privilege of the priesthood, and its power 
in its own case of uniting that worship of God and Mammon, 
which it affects to regard as sinful in Laymen,—Traveller. 


Poor Byrne. —We are gratified in having to acknowledge 
the receipt of a Bank note for twenty pounds from the Marquis 
of Hertford, for the unfortunate person, Byrne, who was prosecu- 
ted by the Bishop of Clogher.—Dublin Morning Post. 

The Bishop of Darham is reported to be very much indis- 
posed ; the principal symptom,it seems, is weakness, for which 
the physicians have recommended the exercise of the dumb-bells. 


A ladicrons scene took place on Monday. As one of the 
itinerant showmen was passing through Long-lane to Smithfield, 
the axletree of his caravan broke, and discharged its cargo into 
the street. Several monkeys were instantly seen running in 
different directions, one of which took refuge in a cook's shop, to 
the no small discomfiture of the master cook and his hungry 
guests. Pug, without wailing to examine the dill of fare, placed 
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himself by a dish of ready-sliced plum pudding, and sans cereme 
nie, heiped himscif, and all remonstrauce on the partof the cook 
could not persuade him to rodinguish his delicious repast, unii] 


his master, by force of armg, dislodged him from the luxurious 
banquet, 


Dearth of Litigation.— Great complaints are made by the law- 
yers of the rapid falling off in the business of the Courts: it is 
probable that few will sympathise with their distress ; but sin- 
gular as it may appear, there is a mode of reconciling the intere 
ests, of these gentiemea with the ends of justice, by means of ei- 
ther materially decreasing, or totally repealing the heavy taxes 
on law proceedings. There are certain plausible cant phrases 
which have at some remote period had their foundation in somes 
thing like trath, but which continue to be repeated aad received 
as gospel leng afier they have been utterly falsified by circum- 
stances. Thus people talk of the doors of justice being open to 
all—a very well sounding assertion, highly flattering to national 
pride, but which Honne Tooke very happily exposed by seteet- 
ing —“ soare the doors of the London Tavern epento ali, but 
you must pay very dear for what you get, and few can afford to 
eutre.” This is precisely the case with respect to our access to 
justice, the admission money for which, in the shape of stamps 
kas been considerably enhanced by the recent alteration in = 
curreucy. Were these taxes abolished, there would be more of 
those small actions, the absence of which the lawyers so much la- 
meat—that is to say, the poor man, if injured, would have the 
opportunity of suing for redress, and some chance of obtainin 
justice, As things now are, where a poor man’s rights are oar 
cerned, the power of property is overwhelming and scarecly to 
be resisted. There are few acts of oppression that the rich ew 
not commit in the security that the subject of them cannot offord 
redress. No matter how jast bis claim may be—no matter how 
flagrant the injury, if he has not the money to pay for a certain 
quantity of stamped parchment, he must consent to submit and 
to suffer, Justice is a luxury placed beyoud the reach of 
his purse. It is nonsense to talk of these taxes as checkine a 
litigious spirit ; that was not their intention, and attorneys’ bills 
of costs and counsels’ fees will always, left to themselves, be 
sufficient > — that purpose; the sole object was to salen 
money, aod the means a matter of t indi 
eee som he most perfect indifference, 

Public Experiment at Brighton.—On Tharsday(Sept. 5)Mr, Ke 
dall, the Manufacturer of the Life Preserving Air Jacket whieh 
his Majesty has been pleased to honour with his patrona e m 4 
a public experiment of the buoyancy and efficacy of the tore _ 
in cases of shipwreck, bathing, &c, off the Marine Library The 
weather was extremely favourable, the wind blowing hard Psa 
the S. W. brought in a heavy sea, and displayed the et aes 
power of the Air Jacket to very great advantage, The men i 
the water performed various evolutions, holding both arms tee 
legs in the air whilst floating eompletely above the reach of the 
sarf, The Marine Parade was crowded with spectators and carri- 
ages, and the whole had a very imposing and interesting effect. 


Pedestrianism.— Pearson, the Yorkshire pedestrian, was, for 
a heavy stake, to ran fifty miles in eleven hours, on Pontefract 
race-course, He wasto start yesterday, (Sept. 6) and he wag 


backed ateven to win. If accomplished, it will be a master- iece 
of pedestriauism, P 


Mateh to Salisbury.—Mr. Jenkinson, the pedestrian, started 0 
Wednesday, (Sept. 6) from Kensington, to go to Salisbury and ~ 
turnte Egham, a distance of one handred and forty miles, in fifty. 
six hours, The pedestrian did twenty miles in the first fear ‘awe 
aud halted an hear. He proceeded on, and performed at the 
rate of nine miles in two hours, anti! he performed the first quarter 
of his distance, in ten hours. He toached on the skirts of Salis- 
bury in his twenty-ninth bour, fresh and well; and he halted two 
hoars, and left there at ten o'clock on Tharsday morning, having 
sixty-four miles to accomplish in twenty-seven hours. He bee 
gan to get lame at Basingstoke, bot he had twenty-seven miles 
only todo in fifteen hours. He continued to do about three 
miles an hour, which left plenty of time to rest, and he won the 
maich with balfan hour to spare, 
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Ereland. 


FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No, LXXIII. 





1. Reflections on the State of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century. pp. 
276, London, 1822.—2. Thoughts and Suggestions on the Education of the 
Peasantry of Tveland. pp. 58, London, 1820.—3. Observations on the State 
of Ireland. By the Eurl of Blessington. pp. 88, Lond, 1922 —4. State 
of Ivclind Considered ; with an Inquiry into the History and Operation of 
Tithes, 2d Edition. pp. 154, Dublin, 1810. 


It has been observed by Mr. Hume, that there is, in human affairs, 
an extreme point of depression, from which they naturally begin to as- 
cend in an opposite direction, We think this observation mast soon be 
verified in the case of Ireland. The excess of misery in which the peo- 
people of that anfortunate country are now involved, the magnitude of 
their nombers, and their growing fierceness and desperation, will, 
at no distant period, compel that attention to be paid to their 
claims for a redress of grievances, which has been so long denied 
to the calls of justice and homanity. Ever since the era of the 
Conquest, Ireland has, a few short intetvals only excepted, been sub- 
jected to a military regime. Laws of the most revoltiag and sanguina- 
sy description have been enacted and rigorously enforced. Instead of 
investigating and removing the causes of disorder, the ralers of 
Ireland have generally contented themselves with endeavonring to sup- 
press them by force. The gibbet and the hayonet—those sovereign and 
jufallible svecifics of weak and vindictive legislators—have been kept 
in a state of incessant activity, and the whole conntry his been ontra- 
ged and disgraced by the ceaseless recurrence of bloody and barbarons 
executions, Bat has this harsh treatment eradicated, or at all assma- 
ged, the evil passions of the people? Has it made them orderly, indus- 
trious, and submissive? Let the late insarrection acts, and the inhuman 
atiocities now perpetrating in Limerick and the adjoining connties, an- 
ewer these questions, OQupression and misgovernment are not the means 
by which the tranquillity of any country can be secured. Peace and 
prosperity do not spring from the sword, The experience of more than 
fonr hundred years must surely convince every reasonable person, that 
the system on which the government of Ireiand has been, and still is 
conducted, is radically viciousaad unsound, Daring the whole of that 
period, murder has followed murder, and insurrection has succeeded 
to insurrection,in one continnons and uninterrupted series. There are no 
verdant spots—no oases—in this moral waste. Whenever the struggle 
between oppression and revenge has ceased, the rival parties have em- 
ployed the treacherous aud delusive tranquillity that followed to whet 
their angry feelings and passions, and have never failed to rush with 
new fury into their unnatural and parricidal contest. The incentives to 
crime have been suffered to gather strength and Inxuriance—to seatter 
their seeds and spread their roots on all sides; and crime has, in conse. 
quence, become more prevalent than ever, Oppression prodaced ont- 
sage; and ontrage was alleged as a sufficient reason for increasing the 
severity of the law. This again, occasioned fresh outrages, and gave 
torevenge a deeper and a deadlier dye. White-boys, Oak-boys, Steel- 
boys, Peep-of-day-boys, Carders, Caravats, Thrashers, Ribbonmen, 
&c. &c. have all been guilty of the very same excesses that are now 
perpetrating, and, without deterring others by their fate, have each, 
ju succession, expiated theirs on the scaffold! 


Is this system never to have an end? Are not the numberless vic- 
tims that have been sacrificed—are not centuries of national degradati- 
ov, distraction and civil war—enough to convince the Parliament of 
Eagland that coercion, that mere brute force, is not the means by which 
the tranquillity of Ireland can be established ona solid basis? The 
Irish are not gratuitous ruffians. There is nothing either inenrably bad 
er vicious in their character—they have the same feelings and affections 
as the people of England. It is the cireamstances in which they are 
placed— their squalid and abject poverty—their gross ignorance, snd 
the violence that has been done to their rights, feelings, prejudices 
and opinions, that have rendered them cruel, savage, and vindictive. 
The enemies of Ireland donot pretend to say that the present discon- 
tents have originated in political motives. Catholic and Protestant, 
Whig and Tory, seem to have been equally the object of popular venge- 
ance, The present is, in fact, a real bellum servile—an insurrection 
of an oppressed and starving peasantry against police-officers, landlords, 
middlemen, Orangemen and titse-proctors—against all, in a word, 
whom they consider as their oppressors. The wrongs and the privati- 
ons to which they have been exposed, have driven them to despair; and 
in their fury, they have apparentiy resolved to wreak their vengeance, 
without distinetion, on the wpper classes, and, if possible, to reduce high 
and low to one common level of wretchedness. Is it not high time that a 
radical change should be made in asystem of government, under which so 
monstrous a state of things has attained to a balefal maturity? When 
we look at the condition in which Ireland is now placed, are we not en- 
titled to say, that the period has arrived when a serious and deliberate 
inquiry must be institated into the real causes of the muitiplied out- 
rages and aggressious of which sheis, aud has been, so long the theatre, 
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and that a vigorons and persevering effort must be made to remove 
them? This is no longer a matter of choice, or of expediency, bur of 
necessity! So long as Ireland was ouly occupied by a million, or a millioa 
and ahalf of starving wretches, it was a comparatively easy task to 
hold them in servitude, and to force them to submit to injustice, Bur, 
thanks to the Potatoe and the Cottage «vstem, Ireland contains at this 
moment nearly seven millions of inkabitants, of which, at the very least, 
six millions are in a state of helotism and extreme destitution! And 
can any man, out of the precivcts of the Dublin Corporation, think 
that any nomber of troo s which this country can affuid to send 
to Ireland, shouid be able constantly to retain snch a mighty and 
rapidly increasing mass of discontent and disaffection in unwilling 
sibjection? The idea is ntterly visionary and ridiculous. Although 
we were uow in possession of the countless millions we have ex. 
pended in upholding and securing the power of the Bourbons, 
the Pope, and the Grand Seignior, we should not be able to mian- 
tain a garrison ia every village in Ireland; nor would the dominion of 
that country, though it were a thoasand times richer, and more fertile 
than it really is, be worth preserving onsuch terms. Buotif we continne 
our present system, nothing less than this will be sufficient tosecare our 
ascendancy. And, therefore, if we are really desirons of preserving the 
conuexion between the two countries, we must endeavour to render it, 
what it has never hitherto been, productive of advantage toTreland. The 
Irish people —not the priests, corporators, and middiemen—bnt the peo- 
ple, thatis, the cottiers and ocenpiers of mud-cottages and cabins, must 
be tanght to feel that they have a stake in the hedge, and that it is their 
interest to respect the laws, and to support the iustitutions and govern. 
ment of the country. Until this be done, we shall look in vain either 
for tranquillity or improvement in Ireland. White-boy acts and Insur. 
rection acts may repress disorder fora time; but they do not touch the 
causes whence it spirings, and really serve only to give a darker shade 
of atrocity to the outrages which they alternately pat down and provoke 


It is not easy to write dispassionately on such a subject: —But our 
warmth, on the present occasion, certainly is not reinforeed by any party 
or factions feeliag. This is a question far bevond the little hostilities of 
Whig and Tory ; and possesses aninterest which must, in all good minds, 
extinguish and efface the distiuctions of Ministry and Opposition. The 
misgovernment and consequent misery of Ireland is chargeable, not 
upon the present Minister, bat uponthe English nation generally, and 
upon all the statesmen, of every persuasion, who have administered its 
affairs for the last two ceuturies, We entreat, then, that no one may 
shut his ears to our representations, under au impression that they are 
in any degree distorted or aggravated by party feelings. They are ad- 
dressed, with all imagiveable earnestness and humility, to men of sense 
and influence of all parties, and chiefly to those who have most power 
to give effect to our suggestions. If the Ministers would but listen to 
them, we should have no objection that their reign should be immortal : 
and, as we shall refer for our facts, in a great measure, to ministerial and 
official authorities, we shailendeavour so to word our observations, as 
toavoid revolting any of those withont whose co-operation we are aware 
that no speedy or efficient redress is to be expected, 

Tt wonld require a large volume to trace and point out the Precise 
influence and effect of the various causes which have conspired to sink 
the people of Ireland to that extreme of poverty and wretcheduess to 
which they hive arrived, and which have rendered that country a vast 
arena for the display of the most implacable animosities, and of the most 
brutal and sanguinary atrocities. But, in anarticle like this, we can do 
no more thanstate what we conceive to be the leading causes of this un- 
exampled distress and irritation, and the remedies which appear most ’ 
necessary and indispensable to promote the return toa better state of 
things. Leaving, therefore, the discussion of the lesser grivances, and 
the details of many subordinate remedial measures, to another opporta- 
nity, we shall now proceed to offer a few remarks on the grand subjects 
of Catholic Emancipation,—Church Establishment aud Tithes,—Govern- 
ment and Magistracy,—Education,—Revenne Laws, and—Population. 
In the discussion of these topics, we flatter ourselves we shall be able te 
discover both the causes which have coanteracted aud prevented the 
prosperity of Ireland, and the means by which it may yet be restored. 


I. Catholic Emancipation.—There can be no question, we think, 
that the master grievance which has depressed Ireland, and the great 
source from which the rest have been derived, is to be found in the cir- 
cnmstance of the government of that country having been bitherto 
vested im, and administered for the particular advantage of, a small mi- 
nority of her inhabitants, The avenues to power and emolument have 
been always shut against the great majority of the people of Ireland. 
They have been forced to support the barden of an extravagant and 
corrupt government, bat they have not been permitted to exercise its 
functions, or evento enjoy its protection. * The government of Ire- 
jand,’ said Mr Grant, in a speech that did equal honour to his head and 
heart, ‘had never sympathized with the peovle: It had been sapport- 
ed by foreign force or foreign fraud: It had not been thrown on its 
own resources. Tuere was a tceudency in all goveruments,’ added the 
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Richt Honourable Gentleman, ‘to adapt themselves fo the wants 
and wishes of the peovle; buat, from the time of Henry If. ap to 
1782—(whv not 1822?)—there was not a monathia which the govern. 
ment of Ireland could have stood without foreign aid.’* Previously 
to the Reformation, the English settlers, or those withia the pale, 
alone enjoyed power and authority, The mere Trish, as every body 

_knows, wereheld and reputed aliens, or rather enemies to the Crown 
of England, insomuch, that it was adjudged no felony to kill an frishman 
in time of peace!¢ Since the Reformation, and more especially since 
the breach of the articles agreed upon at Limerick between the Catholic 
adherents of James II. and Willam IIL, all the influence of Gevern- 
ment has been engrossed by the Protestants. Statute atter statute was 
passed, for the avowed purpose of preventing the growth of Poperry, but 
with the real intention of rooting out and suppressing that religion, 
The Catholics were in consequence reduced to the lowest possible state 
of degradation, ‘The laws made in this kingdom against Papists,’ 
said Mr Burke, ‘ were as bloody as any of those which had been 
enacted by the Popish Princes and States; and, ‘ where those laws 
were not bloody, they were worse ; they were slow, crael, ontrageons 
iu their nature, and kept men alive, only to insult, in their persons, 
every one of the ‘rights and feelings of humanity.’ This pictare is not 
overcharged. Until the latter part of the reign of George III., no Ca- 
tholic, although the persons professing that religion comprise five sixths 
of the entire population of Ireland, was permitred to carry arms iu bis 
own defence -—to acquire property in land—to lend money on mortgege 
to vote in the election of members of Parliament—to act as guardian 
to his own children—or to have the least share in the management of the 
county or parochial affiirs ofthe district to wheh he belonged! Is it 
possible to render slavery more galling and intolerable ? 


This infamous and detestable code has since been greatly modified ; 
bnta good deal that is positively oppressive, and much that is irritating 
and vexatious, still remains. Iu fact, we have either gone too far in 
the way of concession to the Catholics—which even Mr, Ehlis does not 
allege— or we hive not gonefar enough. Either we ought to have 
withheld the grater partof the rights we have conceded to them, or we 
ought to grant them the few that are still withheld. Bigotry might 
find ont some miserable pretext for retaining the Catholics in a state 
of perpetnal helotism, and depriving them of all political privileges what. 
ever; but having conceded those that are most important—baving 
raised the Catholics from the state of abject depression into which they 
were sunk—having put weapons into their hands, and given them power 
and iufluence which cannot be resumed, why should we labour ta destroy 
the value of the gift? -why should we still hold the Catholics up as ob- 
jects of distrust and suspicion ?—why, in a word, should we endeavour 
to perpetuate aud embalm ali the odious prejudices to which the 
penal code gave raise, by withholding the few remaining privi- 
jeces from the exercise of which the Catholics are still debarred ? 
What we have already given up was valnable—what | we now 
withhold is comparatively worthless. And the evil consists, not 
in the intrinsic worth of the privileges which are denied to the 
Catholics, but in the feelings of insolent superiority on the one side, 
and ofdebasewent and degradation on the other, which that denial 
generates and kee ps alive. It has been contended, that the exclusion 
of the Catholics from the Legislature and the Beach, and from Corpora- 
tions aud other situations of power and emolument, is not felt asa 
grievance, except by a few individuals! But nothing can be more er- 
roneous than this idea. The meanest Catholicin Ireland knows that he 
is excluded from rights which Protestants possess—that he occupies a 
» a lower place in society. He kuows thatthe penalcode is not abolished : 
and he does not stop to caiculate the precise value of the partial repeal 
The Catholics, to a man, believe that the laws oppress them and favour 
the Protestants. They consider the restraints onder which they labour, 
as badges of the triamph of Protestantism over Catholicism —of Eugiand 
over Ireland ; and in addition to their own sufferings, tradition has pre- 
served, and magnified the sufferings of their forefathers, by the plunder, 
confiscations, avd massacres of English governors aad Eaglish armies in 
former times, The Trish peasantry are possessed of great natural ta- 
lents, and are full of intelligence. ‘They are well acquainted with 
all the public measures which immediately affect their interests ; and 
they discuss whatever aggrieves them with aforce of language which 
rouses their passions, and leads them to form the boldest and most des- 
perate resolutions. There is a sort of Irishry about them which makes 
every thing English, and derived from an English origin, nationally odi- 
ous, This peculiarity in their character geuerally escapes the notice 
of common observer ; but the notions and prejndices which are grafted 
upon it, establish a strong bond of anion amongst them, and teach them 
to look forward with confidence to the period, when they expect tobe 
able to throw off the English connexion and Protestant ascendancy 
together. 





® The Right Honourable Charles Grant's Speech on Sir Joho Newport’s 


motion, 29th April 1822, 
4 Davies’s Historical Tracts, p. 77, Edit, Dablio, 1787, 
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Had the Catholic code heen totally abolished in 1793, these prejv- 
dices would now have been greatly abated; but enongh of it was uniore 
tunately jeft to preserve them entire. The Catholics believe tliat ths 
code was framed to secure the conqnest of their country and their own 
degradation ; and it is not a cold calculation of what it deprives them of, 
beeanse they are Catholics, that decides their opinion apon it, bot a 
deep rooted, though general conviction, that it debases themas Trishmen, 
and bas sank them below the level of Protestants. Tis in vain to say 
that these f-elings are not jastified by the present state »f the law against 
the Catholics, or that the existing restraints aff-ct only the higher 
orders! The people judge practically, aud not speculatively—they 
jodge from what they see and feel, and not from what they read, or what 
may be told them, The anticatholic spirit of the Government has proved 
the bane of every successive concession. Real inequality has rendered 
the letter of equal iaws a mockery and an insult. The marked indiffer+ 
ence with which the vacchanalian outrages of the Orange Sovieties, and 
their continued attempts todisturb the public peace, aud even to injure the 
persons of th Catholics, have been regarded, convince the latter that 
they continue to this hour a dgraded caste. They feel that they are ree 
garded with jealousy and aversion by those in authority ; and they per. 
ceive that the gealots of the Protestant purty are permitted, withont mo. 
festation from Government, to treat them with coutumel 


y, indignity, 
and contempt. 


* The word Papistor Cathclic,” says Mr. Wakefield, the grand antho- 
rity on all that regards Ireland, ‘ carcies as much contempt along with it 
as if a beast were desiguated by the term, When the comfort or the ine 
rerest of the Catholic is under consideration, he must always give way; 
for, although he stands as erect before his Maker as does the Protestaat, 
he is yet considered as an inferior animal, and thought uoworthy of pate 
ticipating in the snme enjoyments. The Protestants arein general bets 
ter educated than the Catholics; but many of them are stil! ignorant 
enongh to believe, that their Catholic fellow-subjects are the helots of the 


country, and that they ought to be retained ina state of perpetual 
bondage. 


* That the character of the Trish Catholics is different in different 
parts of T eland, has been already mentioned, They all, however, agree 
in dislike to the Government ; and it is be to recollected that the m b, ia 
consequence of their numbers, turn the scale to whatever side they ine 
cline. In one case they form the strength and security of the governs 
meant ; in the other, they become its most dangerous enemies, when the 
tie of affection is dissolved. Wretched and perilous must the state of 
country be, where oppression has excited among this class a general 
spirit of discontent, and where they look forward to a favoarable Oppore 
tunity, either of enlisting under the banner of rebellion, or of throwing 


themselves into the arms of the.first foreign invader that may offer their 
assistance, 


The causes which have produced this irritable and inflammable 
ritamong the great mass of the Lrish Catholics are various, and perhaps, 
unequally felt. Every individual exposed to oppression, is not equally 
alive to anffering ; nor are general evils viewed in the same light by those 
upon whom they fall. But the grievances of the Catholics are considered 
as concentrated in one great political eril, which pailiatives will but in. 
crease, and which canbe cared ouly by emancipation, and other great 
benefits conferred by the liberal hand of a wise and enlightened policy, 
To emancipation their chief attention is directed ; and althongh influ. 
enced by different motives, a conviction that nothing buat unanimity cag 
ensure success, unites them firmly together. Their priests, in conse. 
quence of their dependent condition, mnst yield to the current of public 
opinion, and sanction sentiments which thev might be, under other circum 
stances, inclined to condemn,’ —{ Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 570) 


It is plain, from these statements, which might, wereit necessary, 
he corroborated by a thousand additional proofs, that the complete 
emancipation ot the Catholics is necessary asa preliminary measure to 
the restoration of tranquillity in Ireland. Without emancipation, the 
foundations of good order, of happiness and wealth, can never be laid, 
Ireland requires agrand overt act of such an intelligible character, and 
administered with such perfect impartiality, as will make every man fee! 
that the great curse of that country —the Catholic penal code~is dis- 
troyed in law and in fact. It is worse than idle to expect that the mere 
recommendation of a gracious Sovereign —a recommendation disregarded 
as soon as made—or that any thiag shorc of the fuiland complete emanci- 
pation of the Catholic populatioy, should beable to eradicate the sense 
of self debasement from their minds, or to protect them ‘rom a continuance 
of the insaits to which they have been so long subjected. The true fer@ na- 
ture of Ireland, the Orangemen, are uot to be soothed and patted into good 
manners, To render them harmless, we must begia by rendering them 
impotent. When we have palied che lion's tasks,and paired his nails, 
we maysafely lie down with him —bat not before. The Orangenen 
ought not to be merely requested to forbear making an ostentatious dige 
play of iheie superiority ; they owght tobe deprived of it; and compel- 
led to submit, with what grace they may, to see their Catholic country 
invested with the same privileges, and placed on the same ievel with 
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themselves, This is a reform which ought to precede every other, and 
which justice and sound policy alike require. When complete emiocipa- 
tion has placed the Irish Catholics on a fair footing of equality with the 
Protestants, they will, for the first time these hundred years, feel 
that they are no lenger slaves and oatcasts ia their native land. 
They will feel that the badge of their inferiority has been struck off, 
that all the avennes to power and consideration in the State are 
opened to their honourable ambition and that no overbearing and 
selfish faction can any longer insult them with impunity. The 
satisfaction they will experience, the positive good they will enjoy, 
and the victory they will bave achieved over bigotry and intole- 
raoce, will make them regard the King and the Parliament which 
shall really emancipate them, with the warmest gratitude. The 
ground willthen be cleared for the adoption of measures calculated to 
promote the prosperity of Ireland. ‘The demon of religious discord will 
cease to blastand blight every scheme of improvement. The people 
will cease to regard whatever emanates from Parliament with jealousy 
and distrast ; and willlearn to venerate a constitution, which admits 
them to a full participation in all it benefits. 


We do not mean to say, that emancipation will be immediately pro. 
ductive of these effects, or that it will af itself cure every thing. No 
such opinion can be rationally entertained. The m.nd cannot be instan.- 
taneously divested of the hatreds and animosities generated and kept 
alive by centuries of religious and political persecution, After emancipa- 
tion has been carried into full effect, a considerable period will be reqnit- 
@d to allay and calm the angry passions which the want of it has excited ; 
and it will require a still longer period, even for the most enlightened 
and zealous government, tocarry into effect the measures necessary to 
raise the peasantry of Ireland from the abyss of poverty and wretched. 
ness into which they have fallea,—to give them habits of industry, and 
to impress them with a desire to rise in the world and improve their 
condition, Bat evils which cannot be cured, or which it is plainly im- 
possible for the best intentioned government immediately to redress, 
are always submited to with compatative tranquillity. It is those evils 
only which spring from obvious and remediable causes, from the fi. 
grantabuse of power, or from the exaltation of one partyand the de- 
pression of another, that inflame a whole nation with discontent, and 
deluge it with bloodshed, barbatism and crimé, 

II, Church Establishment and Tithes. —Next to the Catholic cade, the 
present overgrowu Church Establishment, and the manner in which it 
is supported, forms the greatest obstacie to the prosperity and happiness 
of Ireland, The Protestant Religion is declared by the Act of Union 
to be the established religion of Ireland; and we have no wish whatever 
to disturb this resolution. Bat the Act of Union cannot prevent Parlia. 
ment remodelling the Charch establishment, or adopting those reforms 
which the interests of religion seem imperivnsly torequire. The cirenm- 
stance of the Protestant Religion being the established religion of Ire. 
land, can never be urged as a valid reason why the people should be 
made to support a vastly greater number of religious fanctionaries, than 
the service of the Charch requires—or that the tithe system shonid be 
deemed sacred. Such a monstrons doctrine would be subversive of eve. 
ry principle of improvement ; and is suited only forthe darkest periods 
of ignorance and superstition. No soand divine, and no reasonable 
man, will ever identify the support of the Establishment with the siup- 
port of the many gross and scandalows abuses with which every part of 
itisinfected We respect the establishment, and we are anxious to see 
it not oaly respected but revered ; but for thit very reason, we cannot 
allow any false delicacy to individuals to prevent us from dealing plain. 
with the abnses which have drawn upon it so much odiam and contempt. 
The real purposes aad iuterest of the establishment, its capacity for 
commanicating and preserving sound religions knowledge, its influence 
on the minds of the people, and its held over their affections, instead of 
being weakened, will nndonbtedly be immeasurably increased by a tho- 
rough reform of the abuses we are now to bring under the public notice. 

The first thing that strikes as inthe Trish Charch Establishment, 
is the vast number of its dignitaries, compared with the namber of the 
people committed to their charge, In England there are twenty-six 
Archhishops aud Bishops, and in Ireland tweuty two. Bat either there 
must be too few of these diguitaries in England—a complaint we have 
never heard made—or their nomber in [reland must be altogether ex. 
cessive. Tne population of Eugland is about éwe've millions, three 
fourths of whom or nine millinas, are Latherans, and members of the 
Established Church. But the entire popalation of Ireland scarcely 
amounts to seden millions; and we have the concarrent aathority of Dr. 
Beaufort, Mr. Newnham, and My, Wakefieli, for stating that at the 
very least five-sixth of this number, or about six millions, are Catholics. 
The remaining million, must, therefore, inclade not only the members 
of the Established Chareh, but the whole body of Protestant Dissenters ; 
and, considering the number of Prestyterians in Uister, we think there 
ave good reasons tor doubting, with Mr. Wakefield, whether the member 
of the Established Church, exceed one twentieth part of the poonlation; 
certaiviv, however, they cannot exceed 500,000, or one-fourteenth part 
of the whole population, But, besidés the twenty-two Archvishops 
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and Bishops, there are upwards of thirteen hundred beneficied clergymen 
for the instruction of this small fraction of the population! So numerous 
and establishment of functionaries is in the highest degree redundant 
and wonecessary. Tavose who are best acquaiuted with the state of [re- 
land are uf opinion that one Archbishop and a Bishop for each of the 
provinces, could very easily discharge all the episcopal duties, and 
common sense tells us, that there need be no rector where there are 
no parishioners, and that the salary given to the officiating reec- 
tors, should have some reference to the number of their parishioners, 
and the laborionsness of their duties. It is quite irreconcilable wit 
every principle of sound policy, to tax and oppress the vast majority of 
the people, to support an overgrown and superfluous body of establish. 
ed clergy. How, we beg to know, would our countrymen the Protes- 
tants of Britain feel, were they compelled to pay a tenth part of the pro- 
duce of their farms, and even of their gardens, to enable 130) Catholic 
clergymea to wallow in wealth and riches? Would snch a system be 
tolerated fora single moment? And yetitis plain, that sach au esta. 
blishment would be in no respect more galling and oppressive to them, 
than the existing Charch Establishment is to the Catholics of lreland. 


The number of the clergy is, however, of comparatively little im. 
portance, It is with the amonat of their stipends—with the sum which 
is taken from the pockets of the people to be put into theirs—that we are 
chiefly interested, Bat in this point of view, the Church Establishment 
of Ireland is still more liable to objection, It is in fact a perfect patterm 
of profusion and extravagance. The poorest country in Europe is made 
to support fully five times as many established clergymen as it has occas 
sion tor,—aud is besides made to pay, them not five, but ten times as 
large a sum as wonld snffice to procare the services of an equally learned 
and pions body of men. In England, there are several bishovries, not 
worth more than from 2000/. to 30001. a year; and the bishopric of 
Liandaff is, we beiief, worth ouly from 800/. to 10002. a year. But 
the poorest bishopric in Ireland is worth fully 4000/. Mr. Wakefieid 
estimated the revenue of ail the Irish Archbishovus and Bishops at 
146,000. a year; but the following is a later, and, we understand, a 
more correct estimate : . 





Per Annum, Per Annum, 

Archbishop of Armagh,,, £14,000 $ Bishop of Ferns,........ £ 3,000 
Archbishop of Dablin, .. 14,0003 Bishop of Kildare,...... 8,000 
Archbishop of Tuam,.... 9.700 § Bishop of Ossory, ...... 6,000 
Archbishop of Cashel, ..' 9,000§ Bishep of Cloyne, ..... - 7.000 
Bishop of Clogher,...... 90003 Bishop of Cork, ........ 6.500 
Bishop of Dromore. ..... 6,500 § Bishop of Killaloe,...... 7,000 
Bishop of Down, ...... 7,000) Bishop of Limerick, ..... 8,000 
Bishop of Derry, ...... 15.0003 Bishop of Waterford,.... 8,000 
Bishop of Kilmore,...... 7,090 Bishop of Clonfert,...... 4.000 
Bishop of Meath, - §,000% Bishop of Elphin, ...... 12.000 
Bishop of Raphoe,...... 10,0003 Bishop of Killala,........ 4,000 
—_———~ 

Total, £185,700 


The greater part of these enormonsincomes arise from estates be- 
longing tothe different Sees, and only a comparatively small part from 
tithes. The incumbents are restrained from granting leases for a longer 
term than dwenty one years ; but they have obtained an act of Parliament 
authorizing them to renew leases every third or seventh year, on receiv. 
ing a five or grassum, This system has beea almost aniversally adopt- 
ed; and in consequence, the apparent rental of the charch lands is very 
far below their real rental. Mr. Wakefield is of opinion, that the es- 
tates belonging to the under-mentioned sees would, if fairly let, bring 


the following sums. 2 
The Primacy, .......0+ee000+ £140,000 © 
Derry, ..qoccceseccsccersce. 120,000 
BGs. 060080004800. «+e» 100,000 \ a year, 
a 
Wetemlerd, cocccccccccacess 90,000" 


Tf this valuation be nearly correct, aod it is thonght to be rather on. 
der than overrated, it is obvious that the estates belonging to the Church. 
establishment of Ireland would, if pat ander proper management, yield 
a revenue sufficient for the support of the whole body of the established 
clergy. The real rental of the Irish ecclesiastical property. cannot fall 
mach short of a million; and supposing that the plan of reforming the 
establishment we have suggested were adopted, and that the single arch. 
bishop of ali Ireland were allowed a revenue of 15,0901. a-vear, and each 
of the four provincial bishops 10,0001, a-year—for we would deal hand. 
somely with these dignitaries—there would stif be a surplus of at least 
650.0001. or 750.0001, a year to provide for the rest of the established cler- 
gy. New, the entire expense of onr Scottish establishment, the efficiency of 
which has never yet beep questioned, dors not exceed 250,0001., or at most 
300,000). a vear; and if we consider that the namber of persons whose 
spiritual instructior is instrasted to the care of our clergy is faliy three 
times as great asthat intrusted to the Irish, we have certainly a good 





* Account of Irelaud, vol, Il, p. 470. 
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right to conel"de, that 659.0001. or 750,0002. onght tobe amoly sufficient 
to provide for the Comfortable and even laxurions maintenance of the 
latter. In point of fact nothing can be more palpably erroneous than 
to suppose, that the aDdolition of tithes would deprive the Irish Establish. 
ed Charch of the means of support, So far from this being the case, it 
is clear to demonstration, that notwithstanding their abolition, that 
Church would still be among the richest, or, rather we should say, the 
very richest in Europe. 


The patronage attached to the Trish bishoprics is a vast source 
of influence and emolament. It avpears from a_ table given by Mr. 
Wakefield, that there are in all Ireland 2244 parishes, of which 1391 
are in the gift of the Bishops, 293 of the Crown, 367 in that of laymen, 
21 in that of the College, and 95 impropriate, and without churches or 
incumbents. The Archbishop of Dablin and Cashei, and the Bishop of 
Cloyne, Cork, Ferns, Killaloe and Cildare, have the most extensive pa- 
tronage. The livings in the gift of the Archbishop of Cashel worth 
50,0001. a year; thosein the gift of the Bishop of Cloyne 50. , and 
of Ferns 30,0004., In the bishopric of Cloyne, one living is worth 30902., 
ove worth 20001, ove worth 18001, and six worth from 1500/, to 
12001. The deanery of Down is worth 37001.; in the bishopric of 
Cork there are two livings worth upwards of 1000/ ; and in Killaloe, 
Mr. Wakefield says, there are many worth 15001. We have already 
mentioned, that there are about 1300 beneficed clergymen in Ireland, 
and, averaging their incomes at frem 700l. to 800. a year, they wiil 
amount to abouta milion! Thatthe average is not taken too high at 
7001. or 8001., may be inferred from the fact mentioned by Mr. Newen- 
ham, that the aggregate income of fifty-six benefices in the county of Cork 
exceeded 40,000/.% Mr. Wak: field also states, that, in Ireland,‘ a 
living of less than 5001. is considered as very low.’ 


A landlord is eutitled to spend his income where he pleases, and 
how he pleases. But we think the people of Ireland have a good right 
to expect, that those who receive such enormous suns for their spiri- 
tual services should reside on their dioceses, and contribate allia their 
power to promote the interests of the country of whose wealth they share 
largely. This however, is not the case. Itisin the brilliant and dis. 
sipated circles of London or Bath, and not in the Eviscopal palaces,’ 
that we must look forthe Bishops of Ireland. Mr. Wakefield quotes a 
passage from a wok of Mr. Ensor on Church Establishments, in which it 
is stated, thatlaithonwh the Primate ofall lreland enforced, in the sammer 
1807, the duty of residence on his clergy, he almost immediately after quit- 
ted the island.’ The Bishop of Cloyne was long a resident in Bath ; the 
Bishop of Meath had lately a permanent residence in this city ; and the 
late Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, resided twenty years iv a foreign 
country ; and during the period, had about 300,000/. remitted to him from 
his see! Wecould refer toa thousand other cases of non-residence ; 
but are not there enongh to prove, beyond ali question, that the number 
of Irish Bishops many be advantageously redoced? What are the du- 
ties connected with his See which the Bishop of Derry could discharge 
when resident in France or Spain? In trath, the Trish Church Esta. 
blishment is not an instrument of Christianity, but of the most flagrant 
corraption and abuse. ‘ It is, says Mr. Wakefield, a Potrricat Lever 
in the hands of Government, with the power of which persons in 
England are but little acquainted.’ Tustead of being bestowed on men 
of experience, and of acknowledged talents and acquirmenufs, as a re- 
ward for services already performed, and astimalus to others to exert 
themselves in the cause of religion, some of the best benefices have been 
given to persons every way unqualified to discharge the duties attached 
to them, merely because they coald command extensive political influ- 
efice. Batletus again refer tothe unexceptionable authority of Mr. 
Wakefield, 


* I have often heard it asserted,’ ‘ says he, that large benefices onght 
to exist, and tobe bestowed on men of learning and merit, as au en- 
couragement to others to exert themselves for the benefit of the Church, 
Bat is merit and long service always attended toin the choice? Were 
I called npon to state the ages of some of the Irish Bishops, it would 
appear that these valuable dignities have sometimes been cunferred on 
very young men. It may however besaid thatthey were edacated for 
the profession, and fitted for discharging its duties by a learned and 
regular education. Bat this does not seem to have always beeo the 
case; offe Archbishop was, I believe, before his appointment, a Lrgure- 
NANT IN THE Navy; the Dean of Clogher was a Member of the 
Imperial Parliament ; and the rector of a valaable benefice, was lately 
an ALDE-DU-CAMP at the Castle ! many similar instances might be adduced ; 
bat [ hope my readers will consider these sufficient.” (Vol. ii. 475.) 
We believe onrs will do the same. 

In the earlier ages of the Church, and, we believe, in Ireland up 
to the era of the Reformation, the Ecclesiastical Revenue, whether de- 
rived from lands, tithes, or other sources, was divided into four shares, 
of which one went tothe Bishops, ene to the clergy, one to the poor, and 
one to the building and repairing of the charches. But, now, the priests 
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N.spectator, taking wo part in the transaction ! 


swallow all. ThelIrish clergy are not obliged to advance a single 
shilling from the enormoas fuuds of which they are possessed, either 
for charitable parposes, or for the building or repairing of churches. 
About 10,0001. have been voted this year for buiiding charches and glebe 
houses, and for purchasing glebes in Ireland; and the aggregate snm 
voted for the same purpose during the last twenty years, exceeds a 
million. 


A considerable part of the incomes of the beneficed clergy are de- 
tived from tithes levied on the corn, caitle, pigs, ponltry, and po- 
tatoes of the eottiers. The vote of the Irish House of Commons 
in 1735, declaring’ any man a traitor to his country who should assist in 
a prosecution for tithes of agistment, or of pasture lands, threw the cler- 
gy, from the opulent gratier, and the Protestant proprietor, upon the 
catholic peasantry ~for the peasants are almost uoiversaily Catholices—for 
support. It drove them from those who were able, and who ought to 
have been willing to pay their own pastors, to those who were miserably 
poor, and who had a different clergy to provide for. The resolution of 
1735 declared, in effect, that the established clergy shonid get nothing 
from the parks and demesnes of the Protestant nobility and gentry, the 
proprietors of the whole country, but that they might enter the garden of 
the poor Catholic cottier, and piuck from the lips of his starving family 
a tenth part of their scanty subsistence! And, is it really surprising that 
the peasantry should have revolted at such an atrocious system ?—that 
they should have endeavoured to wreak their vengeance on their ruthless 
oppressors? —and that from the era of the Whiteboys, down to the pre- 
sent hour, the tithe system should have been the inexhaustible source of 
contention, bloodshed, and murder? The Irish clergy generaily employ 
an agent, or proctor; who, immediately before harvest, estimates the 
barrels of corn, tons of hay, or hundred weight of potatoes he supposes 
tobe on the ground, aud, charging them at the market price, fixes the 
sam to be paid as a compensation to his spiritual snperior. The parson 
sometimes leases the tithes to a proctor ; and he again, not untrequently 
lets them to another; so that the land really becomes, as Mr. Grattan eme 
phatically stated, ‘ a prey toa subordination of vultures.’ * Ia the south, 
Mr. Wakefield says, the tithe is let out and sold by public auction on the 
premises; and, in Connaught, he tells us, that it was customrry to hold 
a sale before harvest ; and to give to the highest bidder a license to cole 
lect the tithe! ‘ It is not alone,’ said Mr. Grattan, * the excess of exac. 
tion which mikes the tithe farmer a public misfortane—his mode of col- 
lection is another scourge. He pnts his charges ints one or more notes, 
payable at a certain time; if notthen discharged, he serves the country: 
man with a summons, charging him 64. for the service, and Is. for the 
summons; he then, sometimes, puts the whole into a Kerry bond, or in- 
strument which bears interest; he then either keeps the bound over his 
head, or issues out execution, and gets the countryman’s body and goods 
completely into his power! To such an abuse is this abominable practices 
carried, that in some of the southern parts of Irelaud, the peasantry are 
made tributary to the tithe farmer: draw home his corn, his hay, and his 
turf, or give him their labour, their cows, their horses, at certain times of 
the year for—nothing! These oppressions not only exist, but have ac- 
quired a formed and distinct appellation—tributes; tributes to extertio. 
ners ; tributes paid by the poor in the name of the Lord.” — Speeches, vol, 
ii. p. 45. 

‘Those who are favourable tothe tithes system of Ireland,’ says 
Mr. Wakefield, ‘ assert that a farmer can claim the protection of the 
law against any illegal exaction or oppression of a tithe proctor. This 
argoment may appear plaussible to those who are not acquainted with 
the situation of the enltivators of land in that country. Ic may be 
true as far as the theory of the law is concerned; but theory and prac- 
tice are’ very different, I have seen the practice, and I know that re- 
dress from the law is out of the reach of the Irish cultivator. His poverty 
precludes him from preferring his compliaiut in a Court of Justice. La 
Ireland there is law in abundance, and it is dealt ont with no sparing 
hand to those who can purchase it ; but to the poor man, justice is inac. 
cessible; it is, however atthe command of his opponent, who never he. 
sitates to sue him in the Spiritual Court, while the clergyman, shielding 
himself under the act of his proctor, stands by a cold and unconcerned 
The consequence is what 
I have already stated—discontent, riot, and bieedshed. The poor, mise. 
rable, and ignorant cottier when thus oppressed, bas recourse to resis. 
tance as his only alternative; he despairs of legal redress, and sobmissi- 
on would expose him torvin. Ia this pressiug and deplorable situation, 
he gives way to the ferocious impuises of passion ; he ranges himself an. 
der the banners of his associates in misfortune ; and the whole depend. 
jag on their united strength, proceed to acts of violeace and outrage, 
which they consider as a just retaliation." —Vol. ii. p. 492. 


Mr. Wakefiel’i’s authority does not require corroboration ; but if it 
did, we could produce a host of witness to substantiate. what he fas 
bere advanced, We shall, however, give one additional testimony, 
that of Mr. J. W. Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty. Toat gentieman 





* Natural and Political Circumstances of Ireland, p. 233. 
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is well known to be the anthor of the able pamphlet, entitled ‘ Past and 
Preseat State of Ireland ;’ and it is there distinctly stated, that‘ in 
Treland, the law_is not a refuge to the poor, bnt a luxury to the rich. The 
Courts are open to the indigent only as spectators. The peasant, oppressed 
or defrauded to the amount of 101., cannot buy even a chance of redress in the 
lottery of the laws for less than G0l. By victory er defeat, he is equally and 
trremediably ruined.’ (p. 4g, Dublin Ed.) 

Such are the Courts before which the poor Irish peasantry are 
dragged bv thousands! On the ISth of March last, the House of 
Commons ordered that a return sirould be made of the number of 
tithe cases tried before the Quarter-sessions of the different coun- 
ties, and the Ecclesisatical Courts of the different dioceses of Ire- 
land, during the last five years. The returns since obtained have 
been printed;—but they are not by any means complete. The 

*returns from the Quarter-sessions of Clare, Cork, Limerick and 
some other important conoties, ahd from the Ecclesiastical Courts 
of Doblin, Derry, &c. have net been received; and it has, in 
most instances, been fonnd impossible to separate the tithe from 
the other cases tried at the Quarter-sessions. Enough, however, 
has transpired to show the enormeus and almost inconceivable extent of 
litigation, or, to speak more correetly, of legal oppression, to which 
this system has given occasion. It appears from the retarn, that no 
fewerthan 3037 thithe cases have been tried during the last five vears 
before the Qaarter-sessions of the single county of Tipperary! In 1817 
alone, there were 8084 tithe cases! The number of such cases tried 
before the Quarter-sessions of the -small county of Monaghan, is not 
exactly ascertained ; but it appears from the return, that in the course 
of the last five years, 2498 snits, being atthe rate of 509 suits a year, 
have been entered hy clergymen and tithe farmers! The expence in 
which these actions involve the peasantry, is ruinous in the extreme, 
We are told by Sir Henry Parnell, that a mere citation in a tithe case 
of the value of 18s, 101., costs the defender fifty shillings !* 

It will be remembered, that these cases are all exclusive of the acti- 
ons before the Ecclesiastical Courts. Now, these make a goodly show. 
The same official paper iaforms us, that in the last five years, 158 tithes 
cases have heen bronght before the Consistorial Court of the diocese of 
Cloyne! 195 before that of the diocese of Cork ; 228 before that of 
Down ; 513 before that of Ossory ; 203 before that of Meath, &. &c. 
We learn from the same returns that the Consistorial Court of Meath 
rated the tithe of wheat land, in 1821, 80 high as 11. 5s. an Irish acre !¢ 
The highest rate, in most of the other Ecciesiastical Courts for the same 
period, does not appear to have exceeded 16%. The rate per acre 
charged on potatoes seems to vary from 21s. to 163, 12s., and 5s. The 
average is, we think, abont 12%. or 14s. 

Sueh are the princinal features of the Irish tithe system—a system 
which has paralvzed Ireland to the heart, and which has powerfally 
contributed to fill a conntry that onght to have been rich, flow. 
rishing, and happy, with misery and erime. ‘ The most ‘ saguinary 
Jaws in the statute-books of Ireland, said Mr. Grattan, ‘ are tithe-bills. 
The whiteboy Act isatithe; the Riot Act ‘isa tithe bill ;"¢ the Insar. 
rection Actis a tithe-bill. But the outrages they were inteuded to 
suppress have, notwithstanding, increased. No severity of panishment 
will ever be sufficient to induce men quietly to submit to sach uupar. 
alled extortion. We may send handreds of thousands of troops into 
Ireland—we may erect a gibbet in every village, and fence every 
cottage with bayonets; bunt until this moustrons and complicated 
svetem of abnse ind oppression be pnt dowa, the flames of civil war, 
aud the inhnman attacks of the midnight murderer, will never cease to 
spread terror and desolation throughout the country. 


It is affirmed, that any scheme for the abolition of tithes in Ireland, 
orevén for thei: commutation would be opposed the whole influence of the 
clergy of England, But such a statement is altogether unfounded. It is 
impossible that the ministers of the Charch of England can ever become 
the supporters of the abuses we have now exhibited. [t is idle to attempt 
to excite their fears by telling them, that if tithes are abolished in Jre- 
laud, they mustalso be abolished in England. There is no paraliel 
whatever between two cases. The Church Establishment of Eng- 
land is as unlike that of Ireland as Protestantism is ualike Catholicism. 
We think, with Dr, Paley, that it would be greatly for the mutnal ad- 
vantage of the Cherch and people of England, were tithes fairiy com- 
muted. But scarcely anv one will say, that the number of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and of beneficed clergy, in England, as compared with the 
duties they have to perform, is excessive; or that the services of so 
Jearned, respectable, and nsefnl a body of men could be obtained at a 
cheaper rate. In Ireland, the case is totaily different. A fifth part of 
the dignitariés, anda third part of the beneficed clergy of that country, 
would be amply sufficient for the performance of every duty which the 
most conscientions discharge of their functions, as ministers of religion, 
<0 1ld possibly impose on them. 
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Bat if it be deemed inexpedient to redace the number of the 
clergy, and to abolish tithes altogether, they mast at all events 
be commuted. We say must; for it is plain that the present -odions 
system cannot be allowed to continue to propagate discontent and 
bloodshed. Various plans of commutation have been suggested ; 
but the imposition of a per centage on rents appears to be decid. 
edly the best. It proceeds on pliin and obvious principles, and 
would always secure an ample provision for the clergy. Such a per 
centage should be made to affect all rents indiscriminately and an end 
should be pnt to the unjustifiable distinction which the vote of 1735 made 
between pasture and tillage lands. It would be proper to enact, that 
the per centage on account of tithe should always be paid by the landlord, 
Sach a regulation would remove every ground of contention between 
the clergy and the peasantry and farmers, and would do more to con- 
solidate the interest ofthe Established Church, and to make its func. 
tionaries respected and beloved, than any other measure itis possible to 
adopt, short of the total Abolition of tithes. 


ILL. Government and Magistracy.—But the total repeal of the Catho. 
lic Code, and the commutation or abolition of Tithes, will have comparas 
tively little effect, unless the system on which the Executive Government 
of Ireland has been conducted, be wholly changed. She requires a nas 
tional, pot a partisan government. The Anti-catholic faction which has 
always predominated at the Castle, has never suffered the Catholic to 
derive any real or solid advantage from the consessions of 1793 ‘ It 
had been often asked why, in the case of the Irish Catholics, satisfation 
did not follow concession. One reason might be assigned ; it was this 
—‘ because concession was always followed by the curse of bigots in that 
conntry, which, like blight or mildew, fastened on the boon, whether it 
proceeded from Roval fivonr, or Legislative graciousness.’* Every 
thing liberal and conciliatory which the Cabinetof St James’s or Parlia< 
ment have done towards the Trish people, has been intercepted in its 
progress to them, andeither stopped altogether, or sent forth under 
some illiberal qualification. The violence of the Catholic leaders, which 
gave so much offence during the administration of the Dake of Richmond 
and Mr. Peel, was provoked and kept alive by Castle prosecutions 
against them for meeting to petition Parliament; and by the efforts of a 
scurrilous press ‘openly paid by Government for the most scandalous 
malignant and indiscriminate libele on the whole Catholic body." The 
circumstasces which led tothe dismissal of Lord Talbot, will we trust, 
open the eyes of Ministers and Parliament to a conviction of the ne. 
cessity of deing away altogether with the colonial or depnty-govern- 
ment of Ireland, The people have been so long accustomed tosee this 
government continually in the possession and under thecoutrol of the 
Ultra-Protestant party ; andit has so bada character amongst them, 
that they will never place anv confidence in any act of Parliament, or 
any measure of the English Cabi.. net, so long as it exists. They never 
have derived any protection from it; and they will never look for pro. 
tection to any other quarter, but to the King and his Ministers in London, 


The communication between London and Dublin is now by means 
of improved roads and steam navigation rendered so perfectly safe, 
expeditious and regular, that there is no reason why a secretary of State 
resident in London should not transactthe business of Ireland, as ea- 
sily and effectually as he transacts that of Scotland. A Lord Lieutenant 
onght to be appointed toeach Trish county who would at all times 
convey to the seat of Government intelligence of any symptoms of 
disturbance at the same time that he woald serve to control the violen-e 
or ronse the activity of the magistrates and prevent them from being as at 
present either in a state of feverish excitement or of indolenceand apa- 
thy. Bythis meansthe laws intended to conciliate the people wo Wt 
have their legitimate influence upon them and the laws for their coercida 
would be administered with the force and effect of measures coming 
directly from the seat of Government, By this means also, a mostsainiary 
reformation would be effected in the disposal of the patronage of the 
Crown in Ireland. The Bench of Bishops, the Bench of Judges, the 
Revenne department, and all the Public Offices would soon wear a 
different appearance, were the rnles, such as they are, by which the 
patronage of the Crown is bestowed in England, applied in Ireland. 

It is eommonly snppposed that Dublin derives great advantage from 
the residence of the Lords Lieutenant, and that the recal of these func. 
tionaries would be productive of its decline and ruin, But this opinion 
is plainly unfounded, It is impossible that so populons a city can be 
materially affected by the expenditure of 300,0001. ayear! Dablin does 
not depend for its support on its being the focus from whence the follies 
and vices of a mimic Court are dispersed thronghout the country. The 
foundations of its prosperity rest on afirmer basis. The Courts of Law, 
the University, the facility of conveyance to Engiand, and the polished and 
agreeable society of that city, must always reader Dublin a place of gen- 
teel resort; while the canals that connect her with nearly the whole inte. 
rior of Iretand, and her advantageons situation with respect to the great 





* Parliameutary Debates, 5th July 1820. 
+ The English acre is to Irish acre as 121 196, or nearly as & to 8, 
$ Grattau’s Speeches, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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trading cities of Glasgow, Liverpool, and Bristol, must alwavs seca: for 
her avery large share ofthe export and import trade of tne country. 
It is only necessary to walk through her streets to be convinced of her 
improving condition,—a circumstance whichis now placed beyond dis- 
pute by the late censns; which shows that there has been an increase of 
4,421 honses, and of 55,821 inhabitauts, since the ceusus taken by Dr. 
Whitelaw in 1798. 


The faithful discharge of the duties attached to the office of Sheriff 
is obviously a matter of the highest importance; but in Ireland this 
office has been most shamefully prostituted and perverted. Nomiuvally, 
the appointment of Sheriff is in the Lord Lientenant and Couneil ; bat, 
in reality, it always rests with the head ofthe partyin each county who 
aupports ministers. The whole b usiness is transacted by the Sab-Sheriff 


* He is commonly,” says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ some attorney in the conn- 
ty,and is the law ageut for all dirty work, and tie ready minister of cor- 
ruption, His employer requires no other qualification than good or sub- 
stantial security ; and although this office is one of great risk, and high 
responsibility, these Irish attorneys are always @mxions to obtain it, and 
generous enough to undertake it without any salary, The trath is, every 
thing is done by a “ Chamberlain’s Kev.” I wasinformed from good au- 
thority that the sitnation of Sub sheriff for the county of Tipperary, was 
worth 20001. ayear. Io matters of arrest, aman might as well be sent to 
the captain of a Newfoundland trader, as to a Sheriff's officer; it would 
be an immediate fee in the pocket of the Sub-sheriff’s who would apprize 
the debtor of his danger, and in return, receive the expected present! 
Where the higher classes are concerned, the common expression is, 
* What, arrest a gentleman!” I should not venture to exhibit a charge of 
this kind, were [ not certain of the fact. I have experienced practical 
instances of this corruption myself, and I could relate upwards of five 
hundred that have been communicated to me by respectable persons.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 346. 


Nothing can be more disgraceful to the executive Government, or 
more derogatory from the character of the courts of law, than their 
suffering such abuses to grow up and flourish under their imme- 
diate observation. Lord Reddesdale, when Chancellor of Ireland, said 
from the Bench, that he found the dictum of Sir Edward Coke, that 
execotion was the termination of the suit, did not apply in Ireland; for 
that the writ of execution there, led to endless litigation, by the 
attachments which became necessary against the Sherif. We hope the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the Abuses of the Irish Law Conrts and 
Offices, will sift these villainous and destructice practices to the bottom; 
and notonly expose the extent and iniquity of the corravtion carried on, 
but propose some rffectnal remedy for preventing a set of profligate at- 
torneys from enriching themselves by the sale of law and justice. 


A reform of the Trish Magistracy, is another absolutely necessary 
measure. Mr. Wakefield reprobates ‘the partiality, corruption, vena- 
lity, ignorance, and tyranny’ of the Irish Magistrates in the severest 
terms; aud the charges which he brings againat them, are supported by 
the concurrent testimony of the most respectable [rish Judges end Mem- 
bers of Parliament. When the question respecting the disturbances in 
the county of Sligo, in 1806, was before the House of Peers, Lord 
Kingston declared, that he believed ‘the Magistrates were their real 
promoters.” And his Lordshio added, that ‘the conduct of many of 
these functionaries was such as to disgrace the Magistracy; and some of 
them deserved rather to be hanged than to be made Magistrates!’ And 
Mr. Justice Day, in his address to the Grand Jury of the connty of 
Kerry, at the spring assizes of 1811, publicly accused the Magistrates 
of the county ‘of neglect, corruption, and partiality. 


Religious prejudices, and the Ultra- protestant spirit of the Govern. 
m€nt, seem to be the chief causes of the wretched state of the Trish 
Magistracy : 
Ireland are exclusively Protest ints; and in the northern counties, they 
ave not ouly Protestants but Orangemen, or violent supporters of the 
Orange faction. This partisan system vitiates and contaminates every 
thing; bat, above all, the jadicial character. A large class of the 
cases which come before the Magistrates in the capacity of grand jurors, 
sheriffs; &c, originate in the riots which are always taking place be- 
tween the Orangemen and the Catholic peasantry ; and with such 
Judges and such parties, itis idle to suppose that inpartial laws will 
ever be impartially administered. What must be the situation of a 
country, where an insurrection act givesto such a Magistracy the power 
of trinsporting, without the intervention of ajury, any individual who shull 
happen to be out of his own house after sunset ? 

We shall refer to one more authority to show the wretch+d composi- 
tion of the Irish Magistracy, and the practicability of reforming it. In 
a speech made by the late Right Honourable George Ponsonby, in his 
place in the House of Commons, 26: April 1816, he stated, that, 
‘when he had the honour to hold the Great Seal for Treland, he had 
found that Catholics were, in point of fact, excluded from many of 
those offices they were by law eligible to fil. He had found thata 
Catholic gentleman was never chosen for a Magistrete. Not ouly the offive 


The great body of Magistrates thonghout the whole of 
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of Sheriff, but even that of Justice of the Peace, was invariably given to 
the friends of those who h ad political power. Sncha state of things he 
had viewed as that which onght not to exist. A complete change he 
had felt mast be effeeted in Ireland; and ail idea of making the officers 
of justice subservient to political purposes, he was sati-fied, ought to be 
put anendto. On looking into the state of the Mayistracy, he had 
found it to be any thing but what it ought to have been. He fonnd 
among the Magistrates one who had been a waiter ata little inn, and 
whose office it had heen to wait behind the chairs of the Grand Jnty over 
whom he had been chosen to preside! He had found several cases in 
some respects similar to that jast alluded to, and to these he had thonght 
it his duty to sapply a remedy. He had tried to effect a general reform ; 
and he had undertaken so arduous a task in this way—he first wrote to 
every Privy Coaucillor and Peer iu the kingdom, requesting each to point 
outto him, without any regard to political or personal feeling, any Ma- 
gistrate knowa to them against whose continuancs in office any fair 
charge could lie. Acting on this principle, the information he had ob- 
tained enabled him to effect some important changes. He had only been 
able to apply this plan to two counties before he retired from office. 
Enough, however, had been doneto show that a general reform might be 
effected, and ought to be accomplished at the first favourable moment.’* 


Mr. Ponsonby left office in 1807, after being abont a year in posses~ 
sion of the Seals. An Anti-catholic Ministry sneceeded ; and the Magis- 
tracy continues to this hour in the state it was in fifteen years ago. ‘10 
Eogland there is a vigorous and united Magistracy. In Ireland, the Ma- 
gistraey is distracted by party and pol itical differences , and there are 
many Magistrates on the Beach who, to say the least, never ought to have 
been there.'+ 


We do not mean to say that the character we have now given applies 
toall the Magistrates of Ireland. Io that country, as in most others, there 
are a number of geatlemen of character and fortune, who rise above the 
prejudices and party feelings which exert so powerful an influence over 
the conduct of the ultras of either party. But truth constrains ns to say, 
that the number of sach magistrates is comparatively few ; and that the 
system which has been followed in promoting to the Bench, has had the 
effect of making a considerable number of them decline taking any ac 
tive part in public business. This is a state of things which calls loudly 
for amendment, ‘ From Henry to George, the habitual weakness of 
the law has been the first canse of the habitual weakness of the country.” 
To do away this cause of weakness, jealousy, and distrust, you must give 
the peasantry confidence inthe law, and you must render it cheap and ea- 
sily attainable, To effect the first object, the Magistracy must be thorough - 
iy reformed. The services of the clergy in that capacity, ought, if possi- 
ble, to be dispensed with; the good they do is extremely problematical— 
the mischief certain and obvious. The Justice-seat ought to be preserved 
alike fram being polluted by the insignia of Orange societies, and the 
presence of Orangemen. But no man’s religion onght to be a bar to his 
elevation, provided he be otherwite nnexceptionable. For the same rea. 
son that we wonld aot exclude Protestants from the Bench, becanse they 
are Protestants, neither would we excinde Catholics merely becanse 
they are Catholics, It is nofto the conscientions Protestant or Catholic 
that we object, but to the intemperate zealots of both parties. No con 
fidence will ever be placed in the tribunals of the country, if the atmost 
fairness and imoartiality be not displayed in the selection of Judges and 
Magistrates. In vain do the apologists of the present system contend, 
that these fanctionaries are not so corrupt, venal, and partial as has 
been revresented. The charges, we think have been completely made 
out. Bat supposing them to be entirely unfounded, yon could not, as 
the law now stands, convince the body of the people, that justice either is 
or can be impartially administered. It is the bane of the existing sys- 
tem that it givesa suspicions colour, am appearance of partiality, to the 
acts of the most upright judge. 


‘Tt is in vain, while penal excinsion exists, topreach tothe Catholic: 
peasant the doctrine of equal justice between Protestant and Catholic. 
As long as he sees the Judges, the Sheriffs and their official dependents, 
excinsively Protestants; —the bigotted portion of the clergy on the 
Bench of Magistrates,—their very bi gotry, and propensity to intermeddle 
in polities, often form ing their title to that office ;—the beneficed parson 
the judge, and, in the ecclesiastical courts, the sole judge of tithe cases, 
and of the nnmerows questions thence arising—often adjwdging the 
claims set np by his own tithe farmer—itis not within the power of rhe. 
toric to persuade him to rely on procuring redress fiem oppression from 
such magistrates. Solong as the wretched remnant of the Catholic 
code remains, so long will it excite suspicicas of partiality,—so long will 
every error—every accidental slip, and Many seach must oceor in a coun. 
try like Treland—of the judiciat or civil magistrate, be iggputed to a 
premeditated design, an ite part of Protestants; to trample under foot 
those whom snch distinctions continne to degrade.’ 





* Parliament Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 79. 
+ Mr. Grant's Speech, 22d April 1822. 
t Reflecticns on the state of Ireland in the nineteeuth century, pp. 53 65° 
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To render justice easily attainable, which is as indispensible as 
a reform of the magistracy, you have only to repeal the worst of all 
taxes —those omlaw proceedings —and to reduce the fees of Court!—to 
dispense justice, instead of selling it at a price which noue but the rich 
can afford to pay. 


At present the Grand Juries appoint and dismiss the constables, 
They ace authorized to appoint ten to each barony, and to give eacha 
salary of 201. a year, though they rarely give them more than 41. or 51. 
The anfitness of the magistrates for their duties, has had the effect of 
tendering the constables, on whose efficiency so much depends, utterly 
impotent. Lustead of appointing strong, active and vigorous persons 
to this arduous situation, the constables generally consist of the lodge- 
keepers, coach-drivers, and other depeudents of the Grand Jurors, who 
protect them when they are charged with being absent, as they gener- 
ally ace, from thei duty. The consequence is, that there is really no 
active or efficient civil power in the country; and to the impunity for 
crimes, whichis thus prodaced, must be atuibuted no small portion of 
those violations of the public peace which are daily occurring. The 
system of intimidation, upon which the people act, has the greatest in- 
finence. Anduntila really efficient magistracy, anda nomerous and 
active body of constables, shall have been termed, it will be impossible 
to counteract the illegal con sinations of the people, er to give that se- 
curity to witnesses which is iudispensibl» to the ends of justice. The 
direct, and, we think, the best way to effect so desirable aun object, 
would be to cancel all the existing commissions of the peace ; to appointa 
Lord Lieutenant, a resident nobleman if possible, at ali events a resi- 
dent proprietor, to each couuty, who should have the selection of the 
persons to be put into the new commission, an instruction being givea 
bim?not to allow differeuce of religion to have any influeuce in determin- 
ing his choice ; and to give tothe magistrates so chosen, full power to 
appoint as many constables as they thought necessary,—to raise or di- 
minish their salaries according to the dutythey bad to pecform, aud to 
dismiss them at pleasure. By this means, the magistracy would be puri- 
fied ; and Government wauld have to deal with a pablic fuactionary — 
with an individual of rank aud fortune, who would feel himself personally 
respensible ta ministers and the public for the peace of the country, 
The civil power would thus acquire a consistency, au activity, aud aforce 
which it can never attain $0 long as the present system is keptun; and 
we venture to predict that, under such an arrangement, the system of 
jatimidation would be repressed ; and that it would be comparatively 
seldom necessary to call in the military, or to have recourse to the daa- 
gerous assistance of an armed police, 


The frequeacy of litigation might be lessened, and a most prolific 
source of oppression and irritation dried np, by making a change in the 
existing law between landlords and sub-tenants. We are not disposed 
to join in the clamour that has been raised against middlemen. Ta the 
actual cirenmstances of the tenantry of Ireland, sub-jetting is unavaida- 
ble. But we think it equally anjust and inexpedient, that a suh-tenant, 
who has paid his rent to the principal tacksman, should, in the event of 
the bankraptcy of the Tatter, be liable to be distrained by the landlord. 
Were this practice put an end to, laadlords would he rendered infinitely 
yaore attentive to the character and qualifications of their principal ten- 
ants; and the occupiers would be relieved from that insecurity and want 
of confidence which at present tends to paralyze all their exertions, and 
te make them indolent and careless. Tne late Earl of Clare, then At- 
torney-Geuneral, had this practice in view when he affirmed in the Honse 
of Commons, that ‘the peasantry were grougd to powder by relentless 
Jandiords * 


No scheme for the improvement of the jnstitutions of Ireland 
deserves the least attention, which has not for its object to give the peaple 
an interest in the support of the Government, to remove the existing 
provocations to violate the laws, or to secare their execution. Now, itap- 
pears to u3 that these three grand objects would all be materially for- 
warded by the adoption of the measures we have proposed, Catholic 
emancipation, by taking away all those degrading disabilities which the 
majority of the peuple now lie under, would remove que great source of 
distraction and of disaffection to the Government, and would induce the 
people to rally round a constitution which protected and secured the 
rights of all. * Emancipation is not a charm ¢ that will allay every dis. 
content, or remoye every grievance, but it is a sine qua non to this being 
done ; and without it, no other system of measures cau be entirely suc. 
cessful."* The abolition or commutation of tithes would relieve the pea- 
santry from a most oppressive, arbitrary and ruinous impost. And the 
consolidation of the Governments of the two countries, with the refor- 
mation of the magistracy aud civil power, would go far to take away 
the spirit of partisanship from the acts of the executive, atthe same 
time that it would give the people confidence in the admnistration of 
the laws, and provide for their being carried into effect by cheap, ade- 
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quate, and constitutional means. Hitherto the dominant party lave 
overlooked the real cause of the distarpauces aud atrocities of which 
Ireland has been the theatre, [rt does not lie in the perverse habits 
and inclinations of the wretches whom they have brow-beaten, oppressed, 
and sent to the gallows, but in themselves—in their own domineering, 
rapacious, and intolerant behaviour. If theyreform their own conduct 
entirely, the poor, they may be assured, wil net be long in reforming 
theirs. Let them. bear in mind that ‘exile and death are not the 
instruments of government, but the miserable expedients which show the 
absence of ali government.’* Let them treat the peasantry as men who 
ought to be as free, and who bave the same rights and feelings as 
themselves, and those disorders which are the resnit of religious and 
political habits and animusities, will soon cease to disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of society, 


IV. Education.—But althongh it is nnqnestionably trne that mach 
of the turbnience and disorderly havits of the Irish people have their 
source in the political and religious oppressions to which they are snp. 
jected, itis no less trne t much alxois owing to their ignorance, 
poverty, and redundant numbers. The adoption of the mea-ures we 
have already suggested, will do a great deal to promote the tranquillity 
and prosperity of the country ; bnt, to reader them completely effectual 
they mast be combined with others, A vigorous effort mast be made 
to change the habits of the people —to wean them from idieness to iu- 
dustry, and toindace them to exercise a little more prudence and fore. 
thonght in the formation of matrimonial connexions. We do not wish 
to anderrate the difficulties which must always oppose every plan which 
has for its object to effect any considerable change in the habits of the 
bulk of the people; but these difficulties are not insuperable, And the 
astonishing increase of povalation in Treland, the habitual aud growing 
poverty of the people, and theirtotal incapacity to provide for them- 
selves in seasons of scarcity, are evils of the first maguitude, and call 
upon Government immediately to adopt such measures as may tend to 
arrest the progress of pauperism, aud, if possibie, to lessen its amount. 

Of the different measures which have been proposed as likely to 
attain this object, none have been more generally recommended than the 
extension of Education. But we are of opinion, that infinitely more be- 
nefit would resm t from the adoption of a different system of education 
than can ever result from the atmost extension of the »present system. 
The Irish are ignorant; but they are not ignorant in the common 
acceptaion of the word. In so far as mere reading and writing 
are concerned, they are quite as well, if not better instracted 
than the English, but the schoolmasters of England, and, more 
emphatically still, of Scotland, are a highly resvectable, as well as 
a most useful body ef men. Besides instracting their pupils in the 
elementary branches of education, in reading, writing, and arithme. 
metic, they have imbued their minds with adeep sense of the obligations 
of religion and morality, and with a just respect for the laws and institue 
tions oftheir country. But such, we regret to say, has not been the 
line of conduct pursued by the greater number of the country schoolmas 
ters of Ireland. They have not euforced a regard for the benevolent sal 
cepts of the Gaspel on the infant minds of those inirnsted to their aus "I 
and they have seduiously incnicated, uot a respect, but a contempt . : 
the laws and institutions of the country. ‘Instead of cxppadias ; the 
education ef the Irish peasantry has served to narrow their wins: abd 
instead of inspiring them with notions of moraiity, it has paved the w 
for the commission of every species of vice.’t ed 


£ The conntry schoolmaster,’ says the well-informed a i 

thor of the * Thoughts and Suggestioas on the Education ~ pte 
santry of Ireland,” * is independent of all system aud contro}: he rv 
himself one of the people, imbued with the same prejudices influence 

by the same feelings, subjectto the same habits; to his little store ‘4 
learning he generally adds some traditionary tales of the country, of a 
character to keep alive discontent. He is the scribe, as well as the 
chronicler, aud the pedagogne of his little circle, —he writes their letters 
and derives from this no small degree of influence and profit; but he has 
open to him another source of deeper interest and greater ‘eusiament 

which he seldom has virtue enongh to leave anexplored+he is the come 
tre of the mystery of rustic iniquity, the cheap attorney of the nei ~~ 
bourhood, and, furnished with his little book of precedents, the fabtinn 

tor of false leases, and surreptitious deeds and conveyances. Ponsneand 
of important secrets and of useful information, he is courted and carresne 
ed; a cordial reception and the nsual allowance of whisky greets his 
approach ; and he completes his character by adding inebriety to his 
other accomplishmeats.—Snch is frequently the rural schoolmaster,—a 
personage whom Poetry would adorn with primeval innocence, and all 


the flowers of her gaslands! So true itis that ignorance i implici 
2 nce 18 not si ry 
nor rudeness honesty,’ p. 12. wf 
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And yet itdoes not appear to us that either the schoolmasters 
or the people are to blame—the fanit is not theirs, bat ours. 
The immorality, prejudices, and disaffection of the one and 
the other, are the result of the persecution they have undergone. 
Instead of establishing parochial, or other schools for the education of 
the poor Catholics, we actually forbad their instruction. Under pre- 
tence of discouraging Popery, laws were enacted, prohibiting, under 
heavy penalties, any Catholic from teaching in any school, or instructing 
youth either publicly or privately!* Itis highlyto the credit ef the 
Irish people, that their taste for knowledge was not altogether effaaed 
by eighty years operation of these brutal and disgusting statutes, But 
their tyranny and injustice were too gross and glaring to render their 
rigorous execution possible. In summer, the children of the peasantry 
sought instraction from their teachers beneath hedges, in the open air ; 
and in winter, they followed them to some miserable hovel. Surely, 
however, it was not to be expected that men exposed toso unmerited, 
and so intolerable a persecution, were to inculcate moderation and the 
forgiveness of injuries--- or that the victims * injustice and oppression 
were to enforce the duty of obedience to Govetnment, and of respect for 
the laws! Gratitude is one of the strongest marked traits in the Irish 
chracter ; and, had the schoolwasters been kindly treated, they would, 
doubtless, have labonred tq promote the interests of Government ; but, 
finding themselves persecuted and oppressed, they laboured to instila 
rooted hatred ofthe English name aod nation, and of the professors of 
the protestant religion, into the minds of their pupils. They represen- 
ted the English as plunderers, who had robbed themof their lands, and 
reduced them to astateort bondage, and as infidels who had abjured the 
only trne faith; and they taught them, that it was their duty to avail 
themselves of the first favourable opportunity for expelling the invaders 
from their shores, and for repossessing themselves of that property they 
had usurped. Every one who knows any thing of the state of Treland, 
knows what a powerfully disastrous influence this early training has had 
on the public mind. 


The laws prohibiting Catholics from teaching, were repealed in 
1782 ; but the infection which they generated has not yet been extirpa- 
ted. Ithas been sheltered and protected by the miserable remnant of 
the penal code. Men naturally hate and andervalue that in which they 
are not permitted to participate. And sajong as emancipation is with. 
held, it willbe worse than idle to expect that the Catholic schoolmas- 
ters should be sincerely attached to the institutions of the country, or 
that they shoald seriously inclucate a respect for them. 


The poor and dependant condition of the schoolmasters is also pro- 
dnetive of very bad effects. Their salaries are so small, that no respec. 
table, or well educated man, chooses to devote himself to so anprofitable 
and irksome aneccupation. Neither are the books generally used in the 
schools of the class best fitted toinstrncg andinform the mind. So far in- 
deed from this being the case, they are, with a very few exceptions, of the 
very worst description. For the most p art, they consist of the lives of 
thieves, witches, smugglers, and prostitutes, or of wild aud extravagant 
tales ; of books which either tendto inflame and strengthen the worst 
passions, orto fill the miad with extravagant and absurd notions of real 
life. Itis an abuse of languigeto say that people taught to read only 
such books are educated. They are worse thaniguorant. Their ander- 
standing is depraved and perverted. To learn, they must begiu by ua- 
learning most of what they have already acquired. ¢ 


We must say, that the Catholic Clergy seemto have been guilty of 
avery culpable inattention to the stateofthe schools at which their 
parishioners are educated, in not patting a stop to the use of these pab- 
lications. Had they interferred with the spirit and energy they have 
sometimes manifested on occasions of infinitely less moment, itis dif= 
ficnit to suppose this demoralizing practice could have been so long 
continued, Certainly we have no right to expect that'the Catholic 
Clergy should charge their schoolmasters to enforce respect for a Go- 





*7th William ILL. cap. 4.§ 9. ; 8th Anne cap. 3 § 16, 


+ Mr Wakefield bas given (vol. ii, p. 400) a list of some of the com- 
mon school and cottage classics of Ireland, Itecontains, amongst others, 
the ‘ History of the Seven Champions of Christendom ;’ ‘ History of Fair 
Rosamond and Jane Shore,’ two prostitutes ; ‘Ovid’s Art of Love ;’ ‘Devil 
and Dr. Faustus;’* Moll Fianders ;’ ‘Meadoza’s New System of Box. 
ing ;’‘ History of Donna Roz va,’ a Spanish prostitute, &c. &c. Mr. 
Wakefiela’s censure has not abated the nuisance. In the debate on Sir 
John Newport's motion, 22d April, Mr Spring Rice stated there were 
8000 schoolmasters in Ireland. ‘ Among these, however, he was sorry to 
say there existed mach mischief. In some ofthe schools he knew per- 
nicious book were used. In one instance he had found that the text 
book for the boys was the history of a famous robber, the Captain Rock 
of some fifty yearsago.’ Mr Grant corroborated Mr Rice’e statements, 
* The schoolmasters aud the books,’ he observed, ‘ were of the very worst 
species,’ 
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verament which has loaded them with degrading disabilities: Butwe 
havea right to expect, and we do expect, that they will charge them 
to discard the infamous publications mow taught in their schools, 
and to sabstitute others in their place, fitted to improve the moral 
and intellectual qualities of the scholars. If the clergy have apy regard 
either for the temporal er eternal interests of their flocks, and we are 
willing to believe they have both, they will certainly interpose to check 
so disgraceful a practice, and to prevent the seminaries destined for the 
instruction of yeath from becoming hot-beds of iniquity, and nurseries 
for the gallows. The Catholic Clergy object to the use of the Bible in 
schools, unless it be accompanied with notes ; and we are not theolegi- 
ans enough to say whether thisis right or wrong. But if such be their 
opinion let them printacheap edition of the Bible with notes for a class 
book. The author of the ‘Thonghts and suggestions onthe Education 
of the peasantry of Ireland,” and alli other intelligent Catholics admit, 
that the puor of their com ion are completely destitute of all religious 
and moralinstruction. Tt should be a principal object with the priesttood 
to labour to supply so great a desideratum. 





To facilitate the aqnisition of really useful instrnetion, and to ren- 
der the schoolmasters respectable, the Government onght to establish 
parochial schools for tue exclusive education of the Catholics, on the 
plan of the Scots’ parish schools. Itis useless to attempt to organize any 
general plan of educationto comprehend allclasses of the people. The 
prejudices by which the Trish are animated, are too stroug to admit of 
such a measure being successfully carried into effect. To give confi. 
dence to the Catholics, andto convince them thatthe plan for the eda. 
cating the poor is not tobe made a coverfor a concerted system of pro. 
selytism, the parochial Catholic schools shoula be placed exclusively nn. 
der the directionofthe Catholic Clergy. But there couid be no objec. 
tion to the establishment ofa Board of Visitors in each county, to con. 
sist of au equal unmber of Protestaut and Catholic gentlemen who should 
have power to inspect the schools of both sects, and to exclude such books 
and such only as they considered of an immoraltendency. It would be 
of the greatest advantage were afew of the elementary Principles of 
Political Economy taught io these schools. Nothiug would contribute 
more to check the alarming increase of a redundant population, and to 
stem the torrent of pauperism, than to point out aud explain to the pea. 
santry the misery and rain that improvident and premature marriages 
must infallibly entail on themselves. 


There is no country in which larger sums have been expended osten« 
sibly for the purposes of education than Ireland. Seven reyal schools 
were founded by Charles I., and endowed with large estates by Charles 
Il. But the fands have, in most cases, been perverted to very differ. 
ent parpose from the education of youth, Dr. Bell mentions that he 
knew one of the schools, from which the master, a beneficed clergyman, 
who never went near it, received 15000). a year, while the usher, a man 
of learning, who didail the duty, received only 40).’"* Neither doesit 
appear that the state of these schools has been improved @ince. The 
estates belonging to them are generally let far below their real value 
and the rents are principally divided among nominal or honorary mas- 
ters. When Mr. Wakefield was in Ireland, the rental of the estates be- 
longing to the Cavan school amounted to 900]. a year, but there was nog 
@ single scholar, 


© Who,’ asks Mr. Wakefield, ‘ will’talk of lower orders after such an 
expo sure as this ? 


Besides the royal schools, there are thirty nine charter schools. 
These schools were founded in 1733, for the landable purpose of instruc. 
ting the Popish and other proof natives in the English tongae, But the 
religious prejudices of the Ultra Protestants, to whomthe charge of 
these establishments was committed, have produced a total failare in the 
objects for which they were avowedly intended. Their real object has 
been to make proselytes, not scholars. But instead of accomplishing 
this object, they have made only enemies ; and their proceedings have 
tended, in no slight-degree, to exasperate the different sects against each 
other, They have always been regarded with peculiar aversion by the 
Catholics, We are told by Mr. Wakefield, that the lower class of Catho- 
lics seldom pass one of these schools withont giving vent to their feel- 
ings in curses and execrations. Nor can it be denied that they have had 
pretty good grounds for their disgust. Mr. Wakefield has given the 
following extract from a Catechism which was very lately, if it be not 
still, in use in the charter schools. 


Q- Is the Church of Rome a sound and ancorrupt Church? 
A. No. Itis extremely corrupt in doctrine and practice, 


Q. What do yon think of the frequent crossings upon which the 
Papists lay so gieat astress? 
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A. They are vain and superstitions, The worship of the Cruci. 
Sxion, or figure of Christ upon the Cross, is idolatrons ; and the adoring 
and praying to the Cross itself is of allthe corruptions of the Popish 
worship the most gross and intolerable, 


*T am persuaded,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ that it is impossible for any 
but a member of the Church of Rome to judge of the feelings of a parent 
of that sect, who knows that his child is brought up to abhor and con- 
demn every rite which he has been taught to venerate, (Vol. ii. p. 412.) 


The support of these nurseries of bigotry and intolerance costs 
the public apward of 30,0002. a year, besides about 10,0001. a year 
derived from private sources. They are supp sed to have, on an aver- 
age, about 2000 scholars, which gives an annual expense of 20/. a year 
for each. 


Tn addition to these establishments, there are twenty diocesan 
schools with considerable revenues; thirtv-three publicly endowed 
classical schools wi'h a revenne of about 90002. a year; fourteen classi- 
cal schools endowed by individuals, two of which are possessed of es- 
tates yieldiug an annual revenue of abont 15001 a year; four classical 
schools, on the endowment of Erasmns Smith, with a revenue of 40001. 
avear ; and vast number of schools on private fonndations, some of them 
with large revenues, for instruction in English, writing, &e. If to 
these we add the sums exvended on the Blue coat Hospital, and the 
Hibernian Schools at Dublin, &c., it will be seen that there are in Ire- 
land ample fonds, had they been properly administered, to have provi- 
ded for the instruction ofa large proportion of the people. But mvst of 
these fundshave been wholly misapplied and perverted ; and the late 
extension of education has been chiefly owing to the laudable efforts of 
the various benevolent associations for providing ‘or the instruction of 
the Irish poor. Altogether, there are at presentin Ireland, no fewer 
than 8000 schools ofall descriptions, which are supposed to be attended 
by about 400,000 scholars. * 
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Bat, great as have been the efforts of these societies, nothing 
short of the establishment of Catholic parochial schools, on some such 
plan as we have already suggested, will ever secure a proper system of 
education for the Irish people. Something of degradation must always 
attach to the idea of being educated in a school which is wholly, or even 
partially, sapported by charitable contributions. The parents of the 
children who attend sach schools, and even the children themselves, 
cannot but feel that they are there only because they are paupers, de- 
pendent on the boauty of others ; and this feeling has astrong teuden- 
cy to destroy that sense of manly independence, of moral dignity, and 
of self-respect, forthe want of which no education can compensate. 
We would not have the people of Ireland educated by an eleemosynary 
system, bat by snch a system as is established in this country. We 
would bring edacation within their reach. We would do this, bowever, 
not by beating up for alms in every corner of the kingdom, but by a 
grand legislative measure, establishing public, and not charity, schools 
in every parish, where both poor and rich would be placed on a footing } 
of equality, and where the fees would be mederate. ; 


Besides the grants already mentioned, Government gives 8000l. or 
9000/. a year towards the support of the Catholic College at Maynooth. 
This establishment is of the greatest utility. It has prevented the Catho- 
lic youth destined for the Church from seeking their education in fo- 
reign couutries, and must thereby have prevented their imbibing many 
prejudices hostile to the public interests. The grant from Government $ 
only affords a pittance of abont 251. or 391. to each Professor, and an al- 
lowance ef about as much to each student. The students, who amount to 
about 250, have to pay 91. 2s. of entry-money, and to provide themselves 
with clothes, books, &c. Considering the vast importance of having the 
Catholic priesthood well educated, and considering also the great pover- 
ty of that body, wecertainly think thatthe grant given by Government 
to this College onght to be greatly increased. We despise tiie miserable 
economy of those who would save a few thousand pounds, by stinting 
the education of those whoare to be the instructors and spiritual guides 
of se large a proportion of the people, Batthe grant to Maynooth 
might be sufficiently increased, without costing the publica single addi- 
tional sixpence. Now that the folly of the attempts at proselytism has 
become obvious, there can be no reason whatever for continuing the 
grant to the charter schools. The suppression of these seminaries would, 
io fact, be avery great advantage. They never have been, and they 
never willbe, prodactive of the smallest benefit; and their suppression 
would disengaze a sam of 30,0001. a year, which might be applied in 
aid of the College of Maynooth, and for other purposes. 


V. Revenue Liaws.—But however confident we may feel that such 
a change in the system of education as we have suggested, would lead 
to a material and salutary change in the habits of the people, we should 
rely mach more on the consequences that would result from giving them a 
greater command over the luxuries and conveniences of life. The rate 
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of wages, which must always be mainly regulated by the cost of pro- 
ducing the principal necessaries consumed by the labourers, is, in Ireland, 
determined by the lowest possible standard. An unfortunate train of 
circumstances has brought the Irish peasantry to an habitual, and almost 
exclusive dependence on the potatoe for the principal part of their food, 
Tuey have few or no artificial wants—provided they are able to obtain 
a sufficient supply of potatoes, they are content to vegetate in rags 
and wretchedness. But as the potatoe is raised at less expence 
than any other species of food hitherto cultivated in Europe, and as 
wages are principally determined by the cost of its production, it is 
easy to see that the peasantry must be redyced to a state of extreme 
and almost ircemediable distress whenever that crop happens to be 
deficient. When wheat and beef coustitute the principal part of the food 
of the labourer, and porter and beer the principal part of his drink ; he 
can, in a period of scarcity, bear to retrench, ~Such aman has room to 
fall, ~he can resort to cheaper articles —to barley, oats, rice, aud potatoes 
Bat when he is habitually and constantly fed on the very cheapest species, 
of food, he has plainly nothing to resort to when deprived of it. The la- 
bourers, who are placed in such circumstances, are absolutely cut off from 
every resonrce. They are already so low, they can fallno lower. They 
are placed on the very verge of existence. Their wages being regulated 
by the price of potatoes, will aot buy them wheat, or barley, or oats ; aud 
whenever, therefore, the supply of potatoes fails, itis next to impossible 
they can escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 


The present state of Ireland farnishes a striking and melancholy 
proof of the accuracy of this statement, Owing to the failure of last po- 
tatoe crop, avery large proportion of the peasaatry of Ciare, Limerick, 
and other counties bordering on the Shannon, have been reduced to a 
state little short of absolute famine. But there was, notwithstanding, a 
continued exportation of oats, and other grain from Ireland to this country, 
np to the very moment when the coutributions of Government, and of the 
public were applied to purchase corn for the peasantry. The price of 
potatoes rose in Limerick, in the Course of a few months from 144. to 6d. 
and 8d a stone, being arise of 400 or 500 per cent., while the price of 
corn sustained po material increase ; none, at least, to prevent its being 
sent to the overoaded markets of England! It is obvious indeed, that, 
to whatever extremity the peasantry of Ireland might have been reda- 
ced, they could not have relieved themselves by purchasing corn. Ina 
period of scarcity, men cannot go from alow to a high level; they must 
always go from a higher toa lower. But to the Irish this is impossible; 
they have already reached the lowest point in the descending scale; and 
dearth is to them attended with all the horrors of famine! 


It is absolutely necessary that a great and persevering effort should 
be made to raise the Irish from this hopeless and wretched condition. 
And nothing would contribute so much to this, as to inspire them with a 
taste for the comforts and conveniences of life. Butto do this, you must 
place them within their reach—you must render them attainable with a 
moderate degree of exertion. Those who are indolent—and this is no- 
toriously the case with the Irish—will never become industrious, anless 
industry brings visibly along with it a proportionate increase of enjoy- 
ments. Wherever labourers find it is impossible for increased exertion to 
procare any material addition of comforts and conveniences, they neces. 
sarily sink into a state of sluggish and stupid indifference, and content 
themselves with the coarsest aud scantiest fare. But the desire to rise 
inthe world, and to improve our condition, is deeply implanted in the 
human breast, and can never be wholly eradicated. And whenever la- 
bour has been rendered more productive, and a number of new conveni- 
ences and enjoyments made attainable by the labourers, indolence has 
never failed to give way to exertion. A taste for these conveniences and 
enjoyments gradually diffuses itself, increased exertions are made to ob. 
tain them, and ultimately it is thought discreditable to be without them, 


Such being the case, it is a fortunate circumstaace that it is in the 
power of Government to adopt such measures as will, by reducing the 
price of a vast variety of useful and agreeable commodities, afford new 
motives to stimulate, and new comforts and conveniences to reward, the 
industry of the peasantry of Ireland. To effect this most desirable object 
they have only to repeal those oppressive and absurd taxes, which have 
deprived the bulk of the people of the few comforts they were already 
possessed of, and of the possibility of obtaining others, without adding a 
single shilling to the revenue. We showed in our last Number, that 
notwithstanding taxes, estimated to produce three millions, had been im- 
posed in Ireland since 1807, the revenne of that year amonnted to 
4, 191 9501., while that of 1821 only amounted to 3,844,8891., being a de. 
crease of 347,061)., instead of a rise of three millions! Wealso gave a list 
of thirteen principal articles, including spirits, tea, sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
wines, &c., the duties on which have been greatly increased, at the same 
time that the revenue. and, still more, the qnantities consumed, have fal. 
len off in an extarordinary degree. There can be no question, indeed, 
that this anparalieled and rainous increase of taxation is one of the main 
causes of the present squalid and adject poverty of the Irish peasantry 
The enormons addition which is has made to the price of almost every 
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article of luxury, if we may give that name to teas, sugars, spirits, &e., 
has rendered them either wholly unattainable by the labourer, or attain- 
able only from the smnggler. A double injary bas thas been done to the 
country. A principal incitement to laborious perseverance and honest 
industry has been taken away, and an irresistible inducement has been 
held eat to the adventurous and the profligate to embark in the 
illegal and destructive trade of smuggling. ‘The iron grasp of 
poverty has paralysed the arm of the tax-gatherer, and set at nought 
the vaunted omnipotence of Parliament. You have taxed the people, 
but not augmented the supplies- you have drawn on capital, not on 
income—and you have, in consequence, reaped a harvest of discontent 
and disaffection, instead of a harvest of revenue.’ * 


This monstrous system most be abandoned, There are good 
grounds for thinking that the revenue will gain,—at all events it cannot 
possibly lose any thing, by the repeal of every tax imposed since 1807; 
while the fall that would be thereby occasioned in the price of most of 
those comforts, on which the peasantry seta very high value, would 
infallibly ronse them to enterprise and activity. The pablic taste would 
thas be elevated. The labourers would gradnally begin to acquire high- 
er dotions of what is necessary for their comfortable and decent snbsis- 
tence. Their artificial wants wonld begin to be equally clamorons, and 
miichmore numerous than those of mere necessity ; and perseverance 
and animation would, in consequence, be given to all the operations of 
industry. 


Nor is it of less importance, with a view to the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the country in general, that the opinions of the labourers, res pect- 
ing what is necessary for their comfortable and decent subsistence, 
should be elevated. When arevulsion takes place in any of the great 
departments of industry, or when the crops fail, the labourer who 
smokes tobacco, and who drinks beer, porter, and gin, can, by parting 
with bis luxuries, obtain a sufficient supply of necessaries. But a man 
whe is divested of all artificial wants —who is confined to mere necessaries 
—who is never seen iv an alekouse nor a tobacconist’s —has nothing to 
part with! What then must be the fate of those who are placed so very 
near the verge of existeuce,—and what must be the fate of the richer 
class of citizeus, if there be any such amongst them, in a season of scar- 
city? Do you suppose that it is pessible for human beings, placed in such 
dreadful circumstances, to be quiet, orderiy, aad peaceable, and to res- 
pect the rights of others? Do you suppose that those who have no pro- 
perty will submit to be starved, without previously attempting to seize 
on the poverty of others? Whatever may be said to the contraty, famine, 
and the virtues of patience and resignation, are not, you may depend 
upon it, on very companionable terms. Mach undonbtedly of the crime 
and bloodshed with which Ireland has been so long disgraced and deiug- 
ed, must be traced to the oppression and helotism of the people. But 
itis impossible to deny, that a good deal also has been owing to the 
recklessness and despair occasioned by their abject and wretched pover- 
ty it. The rights of property can never be respected by those who are 
themselves utterly destitute of all property, and of the means of acquir- 
ing. Sach persons must rather regard them as bulwarks thrown up to 
secure the interests of a few favourites of fortune, or perhaps of their 
oppressors, than as contributing tothe public welfare, But if we lighten 
the pressure of that grinding and unproductive taxation by which the 
industry of the people has been overloaded and paralysed, we shall cer- 
tainly enable them to add te their comforts, and to accumulate wealth; 
an! they will thas be bronght to acquire a direct and tangible interest in 
th + support of tose great fundamental principles which they now regard 
either with indifference or aversion, aud which the slightest provocation 
js sufficient to indace them to attack. 


& It has been the fate of Ireland to snffer nearly as mnch injury from 
the injudicious attempts that have of late been made to enconrage and 
promote her industry, as from those that were formerly made to fetter 
and restrict it. The history of the Irish protecting and couutervailing 
daties, affurds a striking example of the truth of this remark. To facili. 
tate the establishment of manufactures in Ireland, and, as it was also 
alleged, to prevent those already established from being ruined by the 
unrestricted competition of the English manufactarers, it was agreed, 
at the Treaty of Union, that an ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. should be 
charged, fora period of twenty years, on English cotton or woollen 
goods, hardware, &c., when imported into Ireland; and it was at the 
same time agreed, that an equal daty should be charged on the Irish 
goods imported into England. This measure has been productive of in- 
calculable injury to both countries, but especially to Ireland. Jt appears 
from papers laid before the Houseof Commons, that the eatire value of the 
cotton wool and twist imported into Ireland in 1819, amounted to only 
221,000). Theirimpertation has not increased since; and the whote 
Irish cotton manufacture is not supposed to employ, at this moment, 
more than from 9000 to 5000 hands! Those who are nnacqaainted with 
the real state of the case would be disposed ta conclude that there mast, 
im such circumstances, be an immense importation of British cotton 
goods into Ireland. In truth, however, Jersey ar Guernsey are about as 
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* Sir Joba Newport’s Speech, 22d April 1822. 
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good markets for them. From a retarn made by the Dublin Castom house 
toan order of the House of Commons, it appears, thnt the valve of the 
English cotton goods imported into Ireland in the year ended Sth Janua- 
ry 1821, was as follows. 


Calicees,...cccsccedv cscs Soclocvecesecs 
Muslins, .....+00+-: eocerece 
Cottons, other than calicoes and muslins, .. 


£.8,817 5 0 
22.494 17 11 
168,550 13 118 





£. 199,862 16 105 


This snm, when added to the value of the cottons manufactnred in 
Treland, makes so small a total consumption as to be almost incredible 
when compared with the immense consumption of cottons in this coun. 
try. We do not presume to say that this trifling consumption is altoge. 
ther to be ascribed to the influence of the protecting duties ; bot is im. 
possible to doubt that they have had a very considerable effect in con- 
tracting the demand for cottons. The duty, though nominally only 10 
per cent., adds, at least, 20 or 25 per cent, to the selling price of English 
goods. The few capitalists in Ireland, the outlay of money required to 
pay the duties, and the delays and vexations regulations of the Castom 
House, really secnre a monopoly of the business of imperting ad valorem 
goods to a few rich merchants, and suppress that widely extended and 
most beneficial traffic that would otherwise be carried on by the retail 
dealers, pediars, and even labourers, who are daily passing between 
the two countries; and thus, by raising the price of the goods, and 
throwing the trade into a few hands, the protecting daties, instead of 
promoting the cotton manufacture of Ireland, have prevented the in- 
trodnetion of a taste for cottons, and been the most effectual bar to its 
progress. The injury done to the English manufacturer by this perverse 
policy, is great ; but still it is trifling compared to that which it hag 
done to the Frish people. Destitwte as Ireland is of good coal, improv. 
ed machinery, and experienced workmen, it it was the height of error 
to suppose that a protecting daty of 10 per cent. conld enable her to 
withstand the competition of the English in the production of cottons t 
The real effect of the dnty has not been to promote the Ivish cotton ma. 
nufacture, for that, as we have just seen, cau hardly be said to exist at 
all, bat to narrow the market of Ireland to the English manufacturers, 
by adding 20 or 25 per cent. to the price of their goods, and, by this 
rise of price, to hinder the [rish peasantry from adopting the dress and 
modes of life of their English neighbours. The imposition of such re- 
strictions on the trade between independant and even hostile nations, 
could not be defended on any principle of sound policy ; but when laid 
on the trade between different parts of the same empire, they do not 
admit of the shadow of an apology. To endeavour to protect England 
or Ireland against the competition of the other, is plainly absurd. We 
might, on the same grounds, endeavour to protect Kent agaiust the'com- 
petition of Sussex! England has many nataral aod acquired facilities for 
carrying on the cotton manufacture ; Ireland has wone. Why then should 
we attempt to force a portion of her scanty and insufficient capital into, 
what must he to her a disadvantageons employment? And why should 
we force her inhabitants to rest satisfied with rags and nakedness, and 
to deny themselves the use of a cheap, commodious, and comfortable 
article of dress, because it is manufactured in Lancashire, and not in 
Leinster? Our statute Book affords many choice specimens of legista- 
tive drivelling, and of officious and ruinous interference with the indus- 
try of individuals and the public; but, we believe, the impolicy and 
absardity of the Irish Protecting Duties to be quite anrivalied. 


The countervailing duty of 10 per cent. on Irish manafactures im- 
ported into England, is equally pernicious. Had Irish manufactures been 
freely admitted inte Engiand since the Union, the lowness of wages in 
Ireland would, it may be fairly presumed, have been sufficient to in- 
duce English capitalists to attempt establishing the coarser kinds of 
maaufactures, and such as are principally carried on by manual labour, 
there rather than in England, But the countervailing daty of 10 per 
eeut. has fully balanced any advantage that might have been derived 
from the cheaper labour of Ireland ; and has effectually excinded her 
manufactures from the great and contiguous market of Britain! 


We have alseady said, that it was stipulated by the act of Union, 
that the Irish protecting duties, and the couutervailing duties om Irish 
goods imported iuto England, were to cease im twenty years, or on the 
ist of January 1821, But, to the surprise and mortification of every 
one acquainted with the nature and operation of these duties, they hage 
since been continued for twenty years te come, or to 1841! Surely, how- 
ever, it is impossible that a measure which goes far to annihilate the 
trade in manufactured goods between the two great divisions of the 
empire, can be permitted to operate for other tweuty years. Parlia- 
ment has been unwarily eatrapped into an approval of measures fatal to 
poosverity of Ireland, aud prejudicial to Britain; but it would be alibel 
on that body to suppose that they wiil persist in supporting them for a 
long series of years, after their rainons tendeucy bas become palpable 
and obvious, 


(To be continued.) 
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Supreme “Court. 
OPENING OF THE SECOND CRIMINAL SESSIONS, 
FOR 1823. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, MARCH 1, 1823. 

This day the Second Sessions of Oyer and Terminer of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal were 
opened with the usual solemnities, by the Honorable Sir Francis 
Macoaghten, who is again compelled to take upon him the whole 
Civil and Criminal business of the only King’s Court in this part 
of India, After the accustomed formalities had been observed, 
the following Gentlemen were called to serve on the Grand Jury: 


CHARLES SWEEDLAND, Esa. Foreman. 
Andrew S irliog, Esq. 
William Sutton, Esq. 
Brown Roberts, Esq. 
W. Porham Palmer, Esq. 
John Sham, Esq. 
Philip York Lindsay, Esq. 
Roderick Robertson, Esq. 
Edward Vernon Schalch, Esq. 
John Heary Barlow, Esa. 
Stephen Laprimandyve, Esq. Thomas Reid Davidson, Esq. 
The Hon C, Robert Lindsay, Josiah John Hogg, Esq 


er 
Having retired to elect their Foreman as above, they arain 


came into Court and were addressed by the Judge nearly to the 
following effect : — 


Francis Tipping Hall, Esq. 
David McFarlan. Esq, 
George Ballard, Esq. 

Sit Harry V. Darel!. Bart. 
Alexander Colviv, Esq. 
Tredway Clarke, Esq. 
John Smith, Esq. 

John Bagshaw, Esq. 
Joseph Dorin, Esq, 





The Calendar was much on the same footing as it usually 
was: it presented few offences, and if itwere to be taken as a cri- 
terion of the effects resulting in the habits and morals of the nopn- 
lation from the laws as now administered, they would appear to 
be most salntory and efficient, But, (as we understood his Lord- 
ship,) the lightness of the Calendar did not afford a fair criterion; 
as many more offences were committed than appeared there, 
and while houses continued to be of the same construction as at 
present, he did not think the people could ever be honest or pro- 
perty secure. His Lordship wonld take the opportunity of cor- 
recting a misrepresentation of what had fallen from him on the 
same subject some Sessions ago, when speaking of two offences 
that were brought to his notice, He was represented to have cen- 
sured the Police Magistrates: whereas he by no means intended 
tocastany blame upon them. Sofar fromthe cases in question 
having afforded cause for such censure, they had been broaght 
forward by means of the Police. However it would be recol- 
lected that for weeks together robberies had sacceeded each other 
almostevery night, owing to the cause already adverted to, as 
also partly to others which he shonld mention. Lately fewer 
robberies had occurred, bat there were many more than were 
brought to the notice of the pablic. His Lordship had had his own 
house robbed as well as others, although not plundered of any thing 
of great value. In calling the attention of the Grand Jary to 
this subject, as he had done some sessions before, his Lordship 
observed, that if they would make themselves acquainted with 
the whole cases that occurred, many of which never came before 
the Court, the catalogue would astonish them, and they could 
not but be convinced that some measures were necessary to be 
adopted to increase the security of property. He wished them to 
keep the subject in view, and hoped their experience and local 
knowledge woald enable them to suggest some efficient steps for 
the prevention of such offences. 

His Lordship had consnited many persons on the subject; 
and from their opinion, as well as his own reflections, his con- 
clasion was, that there exis'ed a deficiency in the Officers of 
Police in point of number, The whole Houses that came within 
the district under their charge being estimated at 80.000, there 
were at the raie of 100 houses under the-care of cach individual: 
there being, in all 800 men employed. Io this state of things it 
was impossible property could be secure from midnight depre- 
daticas, while bouses are coustructed ag they at present are, 
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His Lordship alluded, we imagine, to the cutcha Houses be- 
ing soeasily broken open by cutting, and the puckah Houses being 
commonly left during the night with the doors and windows 
open, especially in the hot season, to allow a current of fresh air 

In conclusion, his Lordship intimated that while no better 
means were adopted to prevent robberies from being committed, 
he should not be inclined to enforce the laws rigorously against 
those convicted,as humanity required every means should be 
tried to prevent crimes before we proceed toiaflict punishment, 

The following is a List of the Petty Jury which serve on 
the Present Sessions: 


PETTY JURY, 


1, James Anderson, $25, John Maclaen, $49. John Linton, 

2. F. Burkingyoung, $26. John Low, 250. Wiliam Linton, 
$. Fowler H. Bean, 327 Archibaié Thomas, $51. William Black 

4. Stephen Clare, 28. Johu Murray, $52 Johu Sanders, 

5. James D. Conyers, t 29. Robert Campbell, $53. James Guthrie, 

6. Marshall Collier, 30. Wm. Robertson, 354. Patrick Donelly 
7. Aithor Conrage, 231, John B, Plumb, 355. John Izod, 

8. Robert Dykes, 332, Simou Gowsie, : 56. Thomas Lynch, 

9, Peter Danean, $33, John Harvey, . 57, W. Godfrey Smith 
10. William Darling,  {34, M. Mackenzie, ‘63. William Wailis, 
IL. Thos. Harrowell, 335. Andrew Wilson, +59, William Bayley, 
12. Robert Hastie, ,36. George Poole, $60. John G. Elliot, 
13. David Hare, +37. Thomas Sheppard, 261. W. Mannington, 
14. Rich. Homphreys, ‘38, David Ronald, , 62. Geo. H. Hosmer, 
15 William S. Jopp, 39. Villiers Holcroft, {63 Ernest Gray, 

16 James Mackintosh | 40, William Peters, 3 64. John P, Jones, 

17. Alex. D. Mefatyre 541 John Douglas, 365. Samuel Wood, 

18. John Miller, $42, Edward Oakes, =; 66. W. Oxhorongh, 
19. Corvelius Smith, $43. Edward Tandy, * 67, John Phipps, 
20. George Strafford, +44 George Ackland, $63. Heory Cavendish, 
21. William Smith, 55. Lucins R. Barke, , 69. Jobn Buil, 
22. W. H Twentyman, ; 16. Arch. Gibson, $70. John P. Kimonds, 
23. Thomas Churcher, 347. F. Kirchhoffer, Nae Joho P. Francis, 
24 James Pontet, 248. Wat. Greene, $72. Stephen Keating, 


IN THE MATTER OF JAMES SILK BUCKINGHAM, Ese. 

LATE EDITOR OF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL, 

The Court then proceeding to Civil basiness, Mr. Fergusson 
rose to move thatthe Affidavit of J. S. Buckingham marked with 
the letter A and the Petition thereto annexed be read and filed and 
that it be ordered that Notice of the said Petition and Affidavit he 
served on the Honorable John Adam, Governor General in and for 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and that the Complai- 
nant be atliberty to enter into a Bond with security as is 
required by the statute in such gase made and provided, effec- 
tually to prosecute the Complaint, The Petition is as follows :— 


such 


To the Honorable Sir Francis Macnaghten. Knight, and the Honorable Sir 
Anthony Buller, Knight, Justices of the suid Supreme Court. 


THE HUMBLE Petition of JAMEs StLK BUCKINGHAM, 


SHEWETH, LATE Eprtork oF THE CALCUTTA JOURNAL, 


That your Petitioner has been greatly oppressed, aggrieved, 
and injured, by an Act done and an Order passed by the Honorable 
John Adam, Governor General, in aud for the Presidency of Fort Wil- 
liam in Bengal, 


That your Petitioner hath fully stated his Complaint, in respect of 
the premises in the Affidavit marked A — hereunto aanexed, 


That your Petitioner intends to prosecate such his Complaint 
against the said John Adam, in some competent Court in Great Britain, 


Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays, that your Lordships will 
be pleased to grant to your Petitioner an Order of the Sapreme Court 
of Judicature at Fort William iu Bengal atoresaid, compelling the faid 
John Adam to produce the Copies of the Orders o: Order passed by 
the said Governor General in Council, depriving your Petitioner of bis 
License to reside ia this Country, and alsu all Correspondence which 
may have passed between the said Governor Geveral in Council and any 
Person or Persons whomsoever (touching the premises, and that the same 
may be authenticated and ‘Witnesses examined iv this Honorable Coart, 
npon the matter of the said Complaint and cn behalf of your Petitioner, 
touching the same, and that the Depositions may be taken down ia 
wiiting according to the provisions of the Act ot Parliament made and 
passed in that bebalf in the Twenty-first year of the Reign of his late 
Majesty King George the Third, your Petitioner bewg ready and wil- 
ling to enter into a Bond and to give such Security as to this Mouorable 
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Conrt shall seem meet to prosecute the said Complaint in such compe- 
tent Court as atoresaid, within the ume limited by the said Act of 
Parliament. 


Aad your Petitioner shall ever Prav, &c. 

The Affidavit stated that Mr. Buckingham the Plaintiff had 
come to Calcutta with a License or Certificate from the Hoo. 
Court of Directors, to reside in India, on the faith of which he 
had attmmense labour and expense established the Catcurra 
JOURNAL tn its present footing, in which, capital was vested to 
the amount of about Sicea Rapees 200,000; and having brought 
out part of hisfamily, had made very expensive preparations for 
his permanent residence io Lodia, at least for the period of six 
orscven years, with ariew to the superintendence of this exten- 
sive Coucero, of the greater part of which he is still Proprietor. 
It thea stated that the Honorable Joha Adam, the Governor 
General in Counril, with av intentto injure bim (Mr. Bucking- 
ham) had declared his License void, and compelled him to break 
up bis private establishment, and to quit the country, to the great 
risk and danger of his property, and concladed with expressing 
his determination to prosecute the said John Adam at Law, in 
some competent Coart in Great Britain. 

The Court haviug assented tothe motion, Mr. Buckingham 
was hoond over with competent Sureties in the sum of Sa. Rs, 
12,000, to prosecute in Eogland. 


--+-— 


: Letter from HAcerut. 





Meerut, Feb. 12, 1823.—Throuzhout the whole belt of the 
mountain range the primitive despotism of the Hindoos is clearly 
displayed, and the tyranay of the Braminical religion, with the 
degrading distinction of casts, is set forth in its true light: women 
are used aa mere property) ; and the want of virtue in the lower 
classes is notoriou$, It is a very common occurrence for one of the 
lowest of the people, to bave three or four wives, whose labour is 
his chief support; they are treated more like beasts of burthen 
than as rational beings, The mea having ploughed and sown the 
Jand, their labour finishes; the woman weed, reap, thrash, and 
prepare the corn for bread. Duriog weeding and harvest the men 
lounge at home, and are unnaturally employed in nursiag the 
young children; T have frequently seen the father ta.ing the in- 
fant to the fields to be sucked by its mother, and when she had 
performed this maternal duty, the infant is again handed to its fa- 
ther, and the mother retarns to her laborious occupation. T king 
a ride one day, I went intoa small village —it was the time of har- 
vest—and I saw it fullof young children: indeed the, seem ander 
our government to be increasing very fast; so much so, that a 
census now taken and one ten or fourteen years hence, wonld per- 
ha ose ‘ighly amasing to a philosophie mind, which coutempla‘es 
the comparative progress of the human species ander a mild rale, 
and that of the vilest of ali despotism, 


But to return to the thread of my narrative: JI was 
mich struck by seeing fifteen of sixteen stout shabby look- 
ing fellows with youeg infants ia their arms. I coald not help re- 
fl-cting the great difference the tender innocents must feel on reclin- 
ing their litte heads on the hard bony breasts of their awkward 
mle oarses, instead of that natural soft pillow their mother’s 
would have somuch better and se much more naturally have sup- 
plied them with, On laughing at them aad ridiculing their ungatar- 
al and annaaly employment, they admitted it, but pled castom 
and usage: but agreed that the labours of the field were more 
adapted to their sex, Among the lower casts, the wife of the 
elder brother is a common wife to the junior brothers, but the 
elder brother must not know the wife of a junior brother: if so, 
he becomes an outeast. Ehad an elder brother iv my service who 
was married, of the east of Lohors, and I asked him, if he knew of 
a connection between his wife and younger brother, would it 
hurt his feelings or raise any anger between him and his bro- 
ther? He laughed at my question aud said, who would quarrel with 
bis brother for an act universally admitted of. The Bramins and 
Rijpoots deny this custom to exist among them: I have my 
doubts ; for o.her casts have affirmed its existence among them, 
but that more secresy in the commerce of the sexes is observed, 
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T have seen several villagers, who are called Paturs: they 
are prostitutes to the Bramins and Rajyoots, but any knowledge 
of any other class, is visited by a cruel death on both parties. In- 
deed it awpears to me, that the manners of the despotic and tyran- 
nical influence of the Bramiuical classes and Rajpoots: their 
various casts, with the whole order of society among those primi- 
tive people, would form, if well treated fund of, a valuable infor- 
mation for your Paper throughout the whole regions of Hindoostan, 
Thisis the only country that the Musselman rale or rather misrule 
Inever reached : and as the manners and institutes of a Hindoo peo- 
ple seldom or never vary, we may here expect to see the same reli- 
gion and manners exist asin the time of Alexander. Had I the 
ability and necesary information, I should not undertake the task 
of treating on the institutes, religion, &c. of those people ; as there 
can be little doubt bat some of your pseado-critics would be mak- 
ing some unmannerly and ignorant remarks, mistaking their own 
doings for information, without rectifying any mistake or furnish- 
ing any useful knowledge. 1 think T read those occurrences con- 
stantly in your paper, and [ have no doubt you give publication 


> oftentimes to letters on various subjects that if left entirely to 


your own opinion you would pata blot on. Fair and manly eri- 
ticism aids knowledge and science; but carping ridicule is quite 
the reverse. 


Lhope you will excuse me from entering into this digres- 
sion. A Free Press, or any thing like it, would do much, 
Here and there only will you have ma.ter enough on the jadicial 
administration of this country. How was it that in the time of the 
former Judge, the Cutwal of * * * in afew years amassed some 
lacks of rapees on a salary of 30 rupees a month? bat you must 
not touch the wighty * * * * * * powerful in office and iriends, 
**s* 2#* 





Mir. PAack’s Tenth Lecture. 


The Metallic bas-s of the Atkalies and Earths.—1, Potassium, 
—2, Sodium,— 3, Lithiam,—4, Cal!cium,—5, Barium, —6, Stron- 
tium, —7, Magnesinm.—S, Silicium,—9, Alamium—10, Zirconium, 
—1l, Glacium,—12, Yttriom,—13, Thorinum. 

The first seven of these metals produce alcaline oxides, 
which are very difficult of reduction, and from their powerful at- 
traction for oxygen, rapidly decompose water at all tempera- 
tures. The last: are placed on the list from analogy six they are 
known oaly in the state of oxides, which have not hitherto been 
reduced, 

Potassiam and Sodium were discovered by Sir Hf. Davy in 
1807. This experiment also led to the discovery of the metal- 
lic nature of the other bodies. He obtained the former by suab- 
mitting Potassa tothe action of voltaic electricity ; which has a 
rower of sabverting chewical combinations: the metal was 
slowty evolved at the negative pole. Sodium was obtained in 
the same manner but with more difficulty. Other methods have 
been invented for procuring them in larger quantities, The ap- 
paratus used hy Gay Lussac and Thenard, wasexhibited, and the 
mode of operating explained by Mr. Mack, These substance’s 
are lighter than water, havea silvery appearance, and must be 
kent in naphtha to prevent them from attracting oxygen from the 
atmosphere: they burn whee heated in air. 

Some Potassiam was thrown cpoo water, it took fire and 
burnt with a large white flame, Hydrogen Gas was evolved 
and Potassa was dissolved in the wates, as was proved byits red- 
dening Turmerie paper, When Potassium is put oa Ice it burns 
with a bright flame, aad a hole is formed in the Ice containing a 
solution of Potash, 

Calcium, Bariamand Strontium are formed indirectly ; the 
Oxides or Earths are negatively electriged in contact with Mer- 
cary : an amalgam is formed, from which the Mercury is expel- 
led by heat; they all burn when heated and exposed to the air. 

The ALKALIes.—1, Potassa,—2. Soda, and 3, Lithia, have an 
acrid taste, they change blue vegetable juices to green, and vellow 
to brown; they are solable in water and render oils miscible with 
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it, forming a soap; they corrode the skin, form various compounds 
with Acids (in which the Acid and Alkaline qualities are more 
or less lost) which decompose each other. 


Some oil was poured upon water ina glass ; they were uni- 
ted by means of Potassa, and the compound decomposed by Sual- 
phurie Acid, 

A jar containing Carbonic Acid was putinto a solution of Po- 
tassa to shew that this Acid is absorbed by Alkalies. The Alkalies 


decompose Metallic Salts. A Solution of Sulphate of Irov (Green 


Vitriol) was decomposed by Potash, 
Chlorate of Puotassa.—(Oxymuriate of Potesh) when mixed 
with Phosphorus, Satphur, aud Charcoal, produces inflammation. 
Three parts of this Salt mixed with one of Sulphur deto- 
nated loudly when strack on an anvil with a hacmer, 


Some Sulphuric Acid was poured apon a mixtare of Chlo- 
rate of Potassa and Suzar, and immediately inflamed it. A bit of 
Phosphorus added to some of it under water, was inflamed by 
Sulpbaric Acid poured upon them through a tube. 


[This is a dangerous substance. At the suggestion of Ber- 
tholiet, the Gunpowder makers in France attempted to substitute 
it for Nitre: when they bean to triturate the composition it ex- 
ploded and killed two people. This Salt is an ingredient in the 
priming of the patent percussion gun-locks. ] 

Nurate of Potash.—Nitre is made in large quantities in the 
Behar Province, and muchis sentto London. It is proved at 
Apothecaries Hall. Mr. Mack stated the necessity of Merchants 
being acquainted with the qualities of the goods which pass thro’ 
their hands. A Gentleman sent some Nitre of a clean kind to 
Eogland and lost money by it; be afterwards sent some of a dir- 
ty kind, by which he was a considerable gainer. The quality of 
Nitre is ascertained by purifying it, «hich is done by repeated 
solutioas and crystallizations, The different degrees of soluabi- 
lity of salts in hot aud cold water facilitate the separation of com- 
mon salt, &c. 

Solution of pare Nitre is not rendered turbid either by Ni- 
trate of Silver or Nitrate of Baryta. 


Nitre easily parts with its Oxygen; it promotes the com- 
bastion of inflammable substances. 

Gunpowder is a mixture of Saltpetre 75, Charcoal 13, Salphar 
10; but the proportions vary according to the uses for which 
it is intended: the violence of its explesion depends upon the 
sudden production of gaseous matter resulting from the action 
of the combustibles upon the Nitre. 


Fulminating Powder is made 3 parts of Nitre-or Salipetre 
2 of subcarvonate of Potassa, and 1 of Sulphar. If a little of this 
compound be heated upona Metallic plate, it blackens, fuses 
and explodes with much violeoce, 


Powder of Fuswon consists of Nitre3 parts, Salphur 1, and 
saw Dusi 1. Ifa bit of copper be put in a walnut shell with the 
powder, and the latter be set fire to, it will melt the copper with- 
out burning th shell, 


Sulphurets are combiaations of the Alkalies with Sulphur. 
If water be added, the smell of rotten eggs is perceived. 


Suiphates are formed by the Sulphuric Acid. 


te of Lime occurs native in Selenite, Gypsum, and 
Alabaster; the first is crystallized, the second fibrous, and the 
last granulas or massive. [cis scalptured into various beautiful 
forms, This salt is abaodaat in those waters cailed dard; and 
which will decompese soap. 
Sulphate of Raryta isinsoluble, and is produced wheneve 
Sulpharic Acid is added to a soluble Salt of Barytes; bence th 
solutions of Baryta are tests ef the presence of that acid. 


Sulphate of Strontia is the stone called Celestine. 


Sulphate of Magnesia or Epsom Solt was formerly procured 
from the saline springs at Epsom, but is now obtained from 
Bittern (which is the mother water or residue of saltwater after 
the Salt is separated) itcontains sulphate and muriate of Mag- 
nesia, the latter is decomposed by Sulphuric Acid. 
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From a pint of sea-water is obtained by evaporation: Com- 


$ mon Salt 180.5 grains, Mariate of Magnesia 23, Sulphate of mag- 


nesia 15.5, Sulphate of Lime 7.1, Total 226 1 grains. 


Carbonates are combinationre of the Carbonic acid, and form 
an important class of salts, 


Carbunate of Potash is procured froma lixiviam of the ashes 
of burnt wood and other vegetables which grow inland, 


Carbonate of Soda (forthe supply of England) is chiefly ob- 
tained by the combustion of marine plants and sold under the 
names of Barilla and Kelp ; the first comes from Spain ; the lat- 
ter is made on the British Coasts. 


[Animpare Carbonate called Sadjee Mattee is found native 
in Behar. ] 

The carbonates are not perfectly neutral, the bicarbonates 
which are formed from them are more so; they are decomposed 
and pnrified by lime. 


Curbonate of Lime abounds in nature and occurs in various 
forms, such as Spar, Chalk, Marble, &c. Lime is obtained from 
them by heat. When a little water is poured upon Lime a rise 
of temperature results froma solidification of part of the water, 
and the white powder obtained, called Slucked Lime isa hydrate. 
Lime is of great use as a manure, and for making mortar, &c. 

Lime water exposed to the air is soon covered by a film of 
Carbonate of Lime, and hence becomes a test of the presence of 
Carbonic Acid; but excess of Carbonic Acid re-dissolves the 
precipitate. ' 

The Stalactites which hang like icicles from the roofs of 
caverns; are formed by carbonate of Lime deposited from its 
solution in water, acidulated by Carbonic Acid. 

Carbonate of Magnesia, is used as a Medicine. 

Fluate of Lime or Derbyshire Spar is a beautiful 
of which many ornamental articles are made, 


substance 


ALKALIne-Eartus—4, Lime,—5, Baryta,6 Strontia, and 7, 
Magnesia, are called Alkatine Earths, from their possessing similar 
properties to Alkalies. 

EaRtHs proper—8, Silica— 9, Alumina—10, Zyrconia,—11, 
Glucina,—12, Yuria—13 Thorina. They are incombustible and 
insoluble in water; Silica aud Allamina are the most important. 
Silica is found pure in Rock Crystal, 


Giass is generally composed of Sand and fixed Alkali; 
Litharge is added to make it more fusible, it also increases its 
refractive power and enables it to bear snrdden changes of 
temperature : Magnesia is used for removing the green tinge aris- 
ing from impure Alkali, 

All glass mast be annealed or baked and gradually cooled, 
otherwise it will break; asis shewn by what are called Ruport’s 
drops ; the instant their end is broken off they crumble into pow- 
der with akind of explosion. 


Whatare called Bologna Phials are also made ef anannealed 
glass ; and fly to pieces when a piece of flint or other hard aud 
angular substance is dropped into them. 


ALUMINA constitutes some of the hardest gems, as the Sap- 
phire and Ruby. Pure Alamina is obtained from Alam. 


Clay is a compound of Silica and Alumina: there are four 
varieties of it: 1, Porcelain Clay,—2, Marly Clay,—3, Pipe 
Clay,—4, potter’s Clay, used in the various branches of Pottery 
and Porcelain manofactare, which have been bronght to the 
greatest perfection by the exertions and researches of Wedge- 
wood, Davy and others—the coarserkinds are ased for bricks, 
lutes. &c. 

The metallic Oxides are used for painting on Porcelain and 
for colouring glass, 

Common Salt is composed of Chlorine and Soda, 

Chloride of Calcium (Mariate of Lime) is used for drying 
Gases, Oxymuriate of Lime is used in bleaching. 

The subject for the 11th and last Lecture which will be given 
on Toesday next, is Evecraicity. To this Lecture the Subscrib 
€rs to the course will bave free admission, 
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To Correspondents. 


We beg leave to inform A Briton, of the absolute necessity of our 

Feing in possession of his name, before we can qive publicity to his letier, 

cceived lust Saturday ; and to assure him, that he may communicate ut 
to us in perfect confidence, ———— 


 ottce. 


For the facility of Correspondence, as well as concentrating 
the Business of the Cancurra JouRNAL as much as possible 
within the Office itself, it is requested that all Letters intended 
for Mc. Buckingham in England, be addressed under cover to the 
Editor of the JounnaL, in Calcutta, who will forward them by 
the safest and most regular channels, The Book of Transfers 
for Shares in the Paper is now opened, and may be referred 
to also by the present Shareholders, or intending Purchasers, at 
the Office in Bankshall Street, where all the requisite information 
desired on this subject will be afforded by Mr. Sandys, the pre- 
sent Editor of this Paper. 


Str Edward Yager, 


This fine Ship left Town on Friday last, and her Com. 
mander, proceeded early yesterday morning to join her at 
Faultah. Her Passengers are all on board, and seldom we think 
have Passengers left Iudia for O!d England with a fairer prospect 
of aspeedy, asafe, and a most pleasant passage, The Ship her- 
self isnew, and her model bespeaks her, we anderstand from 
those who are judges in these matters, to be both a fast sailer and 
a good sea boat. The appointments are in every way worthy of the 
ship. Those who came out in her have already given her worthy 
Commander so high acharacter for professional skilland arbanity, 
that the Passengers going home on her are justified in placing 
implicit confidence on him, and in expecting from him all those 
little attentions to their comfort and convenienee, which we un- 
derstand he is so capable of bestowing, and so willit® to bestow, 
and which so materially tend to lighten the miseries of a long 
sea voyage. Her accommodations are clegant, and do the high- 
est credit to the taste of those who superintended their arrange- 
ment, and in factevery thing promises well for the happiness 
and safety of all going home on her, We sabjoina List of her 
Passengers, wishing them and the PaGet every success. 


March 3, 1823. 





Passengers proceeding to Europe, on board the Ship Six Epwaro 
Pacet, Captain J. Geary. 


Mrs. Colonel G. Richards; Mrs. Smith; Mrs. Abexander; 
Mrs. Buckingham; Miss Williams; Miss Pigot; Miss Turner; 
and Miss Ross,—Lieutenant-Colonel G. Richards, Bengal Native 
Infantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel L. O’Brien, Bengal Native Caval- 
ry; James More, Esq. Civil Service; A. Reuss, Esq. Civil Ser- 
vice; A, MeCann, Esq. Civil Service; Captain Smith, Bengal 

¢ Cavalry; J. S. Buckingham, Esq, late Editor of the Catcurta 
Jounnat; and J. Donay, Esq.—-Chi/dren:—Misses C. Richards, 
S. Richards, L. Smith, M, Smith, and F. Thompsoo.—Masters 
H. Money, George Money, Alexander Morton, George Morton, 
Robert Smith, and Henry Alexder.-—Five Female Native Ser- 
vanis, and Eight Male Native and European Servants. 





Penang, Feb. 8.—Accounts have been received by the Mermatp of 
the arrival of the Dapune, Captain Chatfield, at Mauilia, which place it is 
said was in a great agitation for some time previously from disturbance 
among the populace ; but the arrival of the New Governor and one han- 
dred Military Officers from Spain, had restored quiet and tranquillity. 
Seventeen persons have been atrested and sent on board a Vessel taken 
up for the purpose of ¢onveying them to Spain to be tried for a Conspi- 
racy to assassinate the Governor. 

Birth. 
At Cawnpore, on the 16th ultimo, the Lady of W. W. Burp, of a 


Daughter. 
Death. 


At St; Thomas’s Mount, Madras, on the 10th ultimo, Major Arex- 
ANDER MACLEOD, Commanding (he Ist Battalion 9a Native Luianiry. 





Selections. 





Bombay, Feb. 12.—On Friday last, His Excellency the Commander 
in Chief attended by his Staff and accompanied vy a select party of 
friends, left the Presidency ona visit to the Our Stations, ander the 
honors due to his rank, We are concerned to stat, thai His Excetiency 
met with an accident the following morving whilst ascending the Ghaut, 
occasioned by his horse making a slip and faliing instantaneously ander 
him. We are happy. however, in being enabled to acd, that although 
His Excellency suffered very considerable pain from a bruise on the 
ancle, he did not sustain any serious injury, but proceeded on his route 
towards Poonah, after a few hours halt at Kandallah. 


Ceylon, Feb. 4.—By the Portuguese ship ANGELICA, we have received 
acopy of the Edict issned by the Vice Roy of Cantonon the subject 
of the Fire in that City. We have heard that the East [udia Company 
has not suffered so extensivsly as before reported 


‘ 
Proclamation.—By the Foeynen, published November I4th 1822, 
not communicated by the Merchants, but obtained privately. 


Ching, a member of the military board at Pekiu, a Censor belong- 
ing to the board of General iaspection, a Tituck of Canton Province and 
Superintendant of thé Train Taxje, 


Hereby issues a general proclamation with the utmost earnestness 
ona most important subject.—On the 18th and 19th days ef the 9th moon 
of this Vear,in consequence of a fire occasioued by a Shopman, whena 
mad wind blew and the fire became furious, it was immpossible for man’s 
strength, to produce any effect, in» arresting the progress of the flames, 
They spread and consamed Shops, Honses and Hongs,to a number that 
exceeded 2400, and maimed and wounded mea tothe amount of several 
times ten, and aestroyed the property of merchants and foreigners 
to the value of several hundreds of thoosands—The flowery gaiety and 
glory of Canton, was aliat once consumed, like the gandy insect that 
makes into the Harning flame.--Sdch an event has not taken place for 
several sundred years. You, Gentlemen, Merchants poor Natives and 
Foreigners, who have seffered this heaven sent Calamity are not the 
ouly persons whose hearts are grieved and wounded, I the Foeyuen, 
since my ears heard it, and my eves saw it, have not fora moment ceas- 
ed to feel bodily pain, and mental angnish on account of it.—But the 
proverb saysof every drink and every filled cap, there are nove that 
are not previously fixed by fate, this judgment of fire was no doubt oc- 
casioned by the influence of the destined miracle of the Pearl river 
(which runs past the City and Suburbs.) 
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Bat I desire that you all, Gentlemen, Merchants, poor Native and 
Foreigners, willevery one quietly sabmit, to a righteous destiny ; do not 
sorrow, grieve, lament aud sigh, yon must not repive at Heaven, 
nor criminate man, and so in vain add to your trouble, and 
vexatioa, But it is incumbent on vou to receive the warning from 
Heaven above, Repent of your sins—examive yonrselves, and al. 
ways preserve impressed on your minds the four words, Heavy. 
enly princi les, good heart, and really acting according to these 
you will not be ashamed before the discerning God, aud no doubt 
the high Heaven will silently assist you, and howdo vou know but that 
the residue left, by the fiery flames, shall rise again in piles of goid, and 
heaps of gems, and riches and honour ; you that have power are hereby 
commanded to hastenand rebuild, oa the original site and foundation, 
which you mustnot overstep, to encroach on your neighbours, for if you 
do so greatau offence, you will be prosecuted and punished wituout 
mercy. As to the Poor who have been bnrut oat, and have no dweiling, 
Ihave directed the local migistracy, to hasten, and draw out a list of 
the names, and give grain, and exercise compassion, aud of those crimi- 
nals who availed themselves of the fire, to rob and plunder many, have 
been taken, and will severely be punished and a new search has been 
commenced for those oot yet seized, so that not one of them may escape 
the net. [ have also appointed an additional number ot officers and troops 
to patrole the streets, night and day, that if hereatterany shonid 
act as incendiaries, or robbers, it is allowed to country Gen), 
Sholars,to Merchants and poor Natives, Constables and Watchmen, 
to join the Military Officers and Soldiery to seize the culprits, to 
present them before theMagistrates, and if the charge be proved, 
they will on the spot be immediately cudgelled todeath. As to the 
foreiguers who have in barks passed. over seas several times ten 
thousand miles to come to our Celestial Empire to trade, in one morn- 
ing, their goods have been consumed by fire, and ihey have no 
settled place to roost nor rest, a case indeed mnch to be pitied, [ 
hereby command allthe Houg Merchants tu act as is safe, for the foreign. 
ers, and settle them in tranquil situations, thatnone of them may be 
destitute of a place to live in. 


. 

Let all the Military Officers, Conntry Gentlemen, Merchants, poor 
Natives and Foreigners, whom this may concern, yield obedience there- 
to; do not oppose. 


A special Proc!amation - Tauskuang 2 years, 10 M, 2 days, Necember 
* 15th, 1822, 
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